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Do you have the problem of 


MILK FEVER? 


AN INEXPENSIVE WAY 


 WORMAL COWS 


Here’s GOOD NEWS! 


of feeding for 


PREVENTION 


12 HRS. POST FRESH 


MILK FEVER COWS 
VITAMIN D TREATED COWS 


12 HRS. PRE-FRESH 


ad 7 DAY PRE FRESH PERIOD om POST FRESH PERIOD 
T yraph portrays yes in the t of normal, milk fever, 
vitamin D-veated ws before and after calving The heavw epresents 
ws led n units of vitamin D per day tor 5 to 7 days be reshening 
Note high | 4 blood ser ichum which protects against milk fever. The 
lower brok e ' levels found in milk fever cows. At 


Has milk fever proved to be a problem 
among certain cows in your herd? Then 
this advertisement by Standard Brands 
will be welcome news for you 


For many years scientists have been ex- 
perimenting with heavy dosea of Fleisch 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast to prevent 
milk fever. These scientists were see king 
hat level and for what period of time heavy vita 


to learn at w 
rove most effective and cost the least 


min D intake would p 
After fifteen years of experiments at the Ohio Agricultural 
t Station, recommendations can now be made as to 
the proper level of vitamin DD to feed for milk fever prevention 
We can also tell you that feeding at this recommended level 


each day, for 5 to 7 days before freshening, is comparative ly 


Inexpe naive 


experimen 


Remember, the feeding of heavy doses of FIDY is not for the 
treatment of milk fever it is used as a preventive of milk 
fever. See your feed dealer or veterinarian 


enced milk fever losses and your feed dealer 


If you have experie 
e of your needs 


terinarian is not yet prepared to take car 
an now help you, thanks to advances 


in dairy science. Address 


or ve 
write us. They and we ¢ 


IRRADIATED Dry Yeast 


(04 (008 100110 


This is what we are telling your dairymen about 


HEAVY VITAMIN D 
feeding for 


MILK FEVER 
PREVENTION 


Now, after 15 years of research at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Standard 
Brands can tell this story! The advertise- 
ment shown here will appear in the leading 
dairy journals to acquaint your dairymen 
with how to feed for milk fever prevention. 


Experiments at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station have led to an economical 
way of feeding heavy doses of FIDY for 
prevention of milk fever. 


This is good news for dairymen—and good 
news for you—for it means that you can 
now tell your dairymen how to protect their 
valuable cows at freshening time. You can 
now safely recommend that special formula 
mixes or FIDY itself be fed as an aid in the 
prevention of milk fever. 


Free Portfolio Tells All 


Send now for portfolio giving complete information. This 
Milk Fever Portfolio was designed for the feed manu- 
facturer, but will serve as a source 
of valuable and authentic dato 


for the County Agent and the ae 
Vo-Ag Teacher. Request your ror 
portfolio today. Be ready to ad- 
vise the dairymen in your com- “eereanneg 
munity. Address STANDARD 

BRANDS INCORPORATED, 

Desk BF-27, Agricultural 

Department, 625 Madison 


Avenue, New York, 22, N. Y. 
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SHOP YOUR “NASCO” CATALOG FIRST 


Stock 
Men’s 
Lariats 


Every stock or dairy 
farm needs a lariat o7 
two—-you don't have 
to be a cowboy, use 
them for 100 purposes 
Now offered in twe 
qualities, with solid 
brass egg-shaped or 
quick release honda 
(see below Wt. 3 ll 
C375 Mustang Pure Manila Rope Lariat 
4 strand 7/16” rope. 80 ft. long. Horn 
loop. With solid honda as illustrated $3.65 
C376 Mustang Lariat with quick release 
honda $4.55 
(294 Blue Ribbon, Silk finish Yacht Manila 
Lariat. Extra hard lay, 35 ft. long. Horn 
loop. With solid honda as illustrated $4.69 
C294A Blue Ribbon Lariat with Quick Re 
lease Honda $5.49 


DAIRY 
N E SCALE 


lowa Porta Scale 


Heavy gauge steel, welded construction, 
Aluminum finish. 48” long, 20” wide, 56” 
high. Accurate weight indicated by proved 


steelyard beam balance. One side of beam One adjustable pointer gives ex 
not weight with single revol 

has 2-lb. marks up to 350 Ibs Opposite louie 

ide has % and 1-lb. marks up to 70 Ibs be 

figure tand out 

Ideal for use in Vo-Ag departments to fial and all parts are 

have a r finished againot rust 

check weight for b who have pig ching. ete. Pelouse Seale 

project accurate through years of 

Wt. 145 Ibs. €653 NASCO price $79.95 as 


Order BI-40 40 Ib. capac 
(plus 10 =I pall 


t )} in 1/10 tb $5.79 
| Order B2-60 60 Ib. capacity (plus } 
2-10 Ib 


pall wt.) in 


$5.79 


DISEASES Sensational 


OF FIELD CROPS | NE Visual Ht 


By JAMES G. DICKSON | 
Prof. of Plant Pathology, U of Wisconsir 


New 2nd Edition just published 
Order R917-X286, 517 pp., 242 Illus., $8.50 


S! PPLIES a wealth of detailed informa 
tion on the symptoms, causes, and con 
trol of every major crop plant diseas« 
whether it be for corn, wheat, oats, barley 
alfalfa, clover, or thers Emphasize 
practical problems of crop rotation, adap 
tation, and disease re tant varietie in 
discussing control. Shows the influence of | 
moisture, temperature cro} equence on | 


disease cycles 


Your whole cla in see greatly magni 
fied image projected on screen or table 
top. Unique optical system assures you of 
greater light, sharper definition, and a 


| curate resolution. The Victor Magnascope 

/ is ideal for group and classroom work on 

“ soil analysis, plant and livestock diseases, 

any other micr rie work Compact, 
lightweight, low cost Made by Victor, 

since 1910 manufacturers of precision pro 
La ©cf@ jection equipment. Has 200 watt lamp for 

100-125 v, 50-60 « Complete with car- 

rying case, Write for additional informa 

SS tion. Order Z691 Victor Magnascope V200 

‘ with 10X and 16X ectives $197.50 

Order Z691A same above, except with 

three turret and *, 16X and 43X ob 

jectives $257.50 


Standard Filmstrip Wall File 


For All 
Your 
Specialized 
Needs 


You save TIME and BOTHER—wher 
you shop “NASCO” for all cla hop 
laboratory or field needs. In practically 
every case you'll find what you need in 
the big “Nasco” Catalog No. 36 


“Nasco” specialize in upplying the 
exacting need of Vo-Ag Teacher 

County Agents, Extension Men and 
other Agricultural If you 


don’t have Catalog No. 36, write for 


FREE copy TODAY 


The International Agricultural 
Leader's Supply House 


FAST DELIVERY 
ON JALCO TESTERS 


Men who know the exacting requir 
ments of dairy herd testing laborat 
ries, DHIA ipervi ! cnoo il 


large creameries designed JALCO teat 


ers, Which are guaranteed for accura 
and durability All inti ile parts nave 


been eliminated and oill bearing re 
provided for all mo ny part 


Regular Electric Models 


Model ize shipping Wt. Price 
2260-41 H 00 
Z261-4 1.00 
i} ‘ 46.00 


JALCO Electric 

Heavy Duty 

Model ive hipping Wt. Price 
Z-260-50 $46 
Combination Hand or 

Electric Testers 


HAND MODELS ive hipping Wt. Price 
4 ‘ $14 

“274-12 10 
ELECTRIC MODEI ive thipping Wt. Price 
Z $4 
7276-4010 19.40 
HAT-40A 6.00 
COMBINATION HAND 

ELECTRIC sive shipping Wt. Price 
i $100.06 


. displays and files 90 filmstrips. Add-a-unit | e 
as needed. Heavy gaug: tee er gra 17% A It ral Su 
h. x 1944" wx. 1%" d ricu u 
Order N200-90 en, $17.70 
or more $i2 | oer ATKINSON, WwWiSCONnS 
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Great heavens! Next thing you know 
theyll be wanting to collect tares on 


the extra money | make selling eggs! 


Coming 


Kebruary 4-7 —~Eleventh Annual Con 
vention, National Association of Soil 
Conservation Distriets, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 4-17 -San Antonio Exposi 
tion, San Antonio, Tex 

February 15-17 —-Fact Finding Con 
ference & Junior Fact Finding Confer 
ence, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Mo 

February First Key Quality Con 
ference, Pennsylvania State University. 

February 26-27 Poultry Housing 
Conference, Penn State University, 
University Park, Pa. 

March 13 ‘Twelfth Distillers Feed 
Conference, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, O 

March 21-22 — University of Maryland 
1957 Nutrition Conference for Feed 
Manufacturers, Shoreham Hotel, Wash 
ington, DC 

March 26-28 22nd Annual Chemur 
wie Conference of the Council for Agri 
cultural and Chemurgie Research, Con 
yre Hotel, Chicago, 

May 20-31 Ninth General Confer 
ence of the International Federation of 
Avricultural Producers, Purdue Univer 

ity, Lafayette, Ind 

May 26-June 2 Soil Stewardship 
Weel 

June 10-29 extension Summer 

chool, University of Wisconsin, Madi 
on 

June 25-26 50th Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En 
vineers, Michigan State University, 
Kast Lansing 

July 14-17—-American Association of 
Apvricultural Collewe Editors Meeting, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins 

July 20-23-—-National Audio-Visual 
Association Convention, Chicago. 

August 3-9-—-NVATA National Con 

ention, Philadelphia, Pa 

September 17-20-—World’s Conserva 
tion Exposition and Plowing Contest, 
Peebles, ¢ 
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ON THE COVER 


Frank Ernst, a sower of freedom, left the comforts of his native state of 
California to help people in far away Viet Nam. Read about his experiences, 
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Who TRAIN and ADVISE Farmers. 


and the great job ag leaders are doing overseas, in the story on page 16. 
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This operator goes home 


to a 240-acre farm 


Mrs. Dorothy Veach of Abilene, Kansas, 
knows the rural telephone from both ends 
of the line. At the end of a day at the switch- 
board, she goes home to a 240-acre farm, 
like that of many of the 200 rural customers 
she helps serve. She and her husband have 
100 acres in wheat and the rest in alfalfa. 


“I know what it’s like to have grain that 
needs combining or stock ready to truck to 
market,” she says. ““That’s why I always 
try to be extra helpful on rural calls.” 


Mrs. Veach began working for the tele- 
phone company the day after her high school 
graduation in 1946. She has been able to 
put her farm background to work almost 
every day. 

She is typical of thousands of telephone 
men and women who have helped make 
rural telephones an important aid to farm 
ing. Their knowledge of farm needs ha 
helped us continually extend and improve 
service in Bell System rural area 


Working together to bring people together & 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


GRICULTURE 


Cortisone May Come from a Weed 


A plant, covering thousands of square miles in 
the Big Bend area of Texas and often fatal to 
sheep and goats, is the most promising native 
plant yet found as a source of cortisone. The 
plant is called Agave lecheguilla. If further ex- 
periments prove the plant to be an economical 
source of cortisone, the harvesting of it may not 
only lead to recovery of land now ruined by the 
weed, but it may provide an emergency supply of 
cordage fiber that is normally imported. 


Improve Silage Quality with Chemicals 


Experiments at lowa State College show that a little 
more edible dry matter is preserved, the amount of 
ammonia nitrogen is reduced, and the acidity of the 
resulting silage is slightly increased when either sodium 
metabisulfite or Kylage is added to freshly cut legume 
grass forage. In tests with both chemically preserved 
and untreated silage, cows ate both the untreated and 
treated silage about equally well when fed it along 
with concentrates and fresh straw 


Hummus Needs More Than Nitrogen 


According to soil scientists at Beltsville, Md 
the addition of extra nitrogen to crop residues, 
such as cornstalks or straw, will not produce more 
humus. Humus formed from crop residues de 
pends directly on the amount of crop residue 
available. Indirectly, the addition of nitrogen to 
crops will produce more humus because of larger 
crop growth 


Weedkillers Injure Shaded Alfalfa 


From the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
comes the report that chemical weedkillers will injure 


‘alfalfa seedlings more when the seedlings are shaded 


from sunlight by a grain companion crop. Conclusions 
indicate that shading increased the wettability of the 
alfalfa leaves which meant the faster absorption of the 
chemical on shaded plants resulting in more damage 
Too, they found that the damage to seedlings increased 
as higher rates of application were used. Combination 
of heavy shading and an excessive rate of application 
damaged most alfalfa 


Apply Herbicide to Corn with Care 


Work at the University of Minnesota shows that 
when corn is sprayed with a herbicide for weed 
control after lay-by time, only the lower 6 to 12 
inches of the plant should be touched by the spray 
Herbicides tested were 2,4-D, CMU, Endothal, and 
TCA. Except for 2,4-D, the herbicides did not 
reduce the corn yields when sprayed in the lower 
6 inches at lay-by. The 2,4-D treatment reduced 
yield 5 bushels per acre, and 14 percent of the 
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stalks were broken. In contrast, spraying the en- 
tire plant at lay-by resulted in a 
duction with all four of the herbicide 


arge yield re- 


Use Oil to Control Bloat 


The number of cases of pasture-type bloat in dairy 
animals was reduced, according to an lowa State College 
experiment, by feeding oil to them. The cattle received 
it in their drinking water, when they were on alfalfa 
pasture, or sprayed on green chopped alfalfa before 
they ate it. Cattle seemed to like the oil, for they 
drank more water when it contained oil and they also 
averaged more daily gains in weight on pasture and 
in the feed-lot when oil was used. Its practicability 
depends upon the severity of bloat, cost of the oil, and 
whether the animal also gets some energy feed value 
from the oil. Soybean or a lard derivative oil was used 
About a quarter-pound per head per day of either of 
these oils reduced bloat, the researchers report 


Ship Ultraviolet Treated Meat 

From the Foreign Agricultural Service comes 
information that the first experimental shipment of 
30 tons of chilled beef protected from decay by 
ultraviolet rays has arrived in England. Under 
this process the beef is protected from bacterial 
decay by lamps which flood the cold storage lock- 
ers of the ship with ultraviolet rays. The meat 


was kept chilled 


Do Not Top Peanuts 


Workers at the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station found that the removal of peanut tops 10 days 
before harvesting the nuts was found to lower the 
yield about 25 percent. The best yield resulted where 
tops were not removed before digging. However, the 
removal of tops immediately prior to harvest was not 
included in the study, aimed at improving the quality 
of peanut hay. 


Drouth Forages May Contain Nitrates 


From the agricultural chemistry department of 
the University of Missouri comes this reminder: 
Large quantities of nitrate have proven toxic to 
animals, particularly ruminants because the rumen 
reduces nitrate to nitrite—many times more tozic. 
While several sources may cause a build-up of 
nitrates, many times it’s forage that carries the 
toxic amount to the ruminant animal. Nitrate will 
concentrate in forage plants, especially cereal 
grasses, grown on soil high in nitrate when grow- 
ing conditions are unfavorable. Severe drouth and 
high temperatures produce conditions favorable for 
nitrate accumulations. This is a condition that 
should be considered in areas where such growing 
conditions are favorable to nitrate concentration 


plants.—End 
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ith h t "ph h 
wi phantom” phosphorus ? 
r['ovay's mixed feeds are formulated for greater feed That’s why feed manufacturers who are interested 
efficiency and to meet increased demands of farm in providing complete phosphorus nutrition use ; 
animals. But the performance of even the most care perior feed phosphorus products like International 4a 
fully formulated feeds may be limited by the quality chemically processed and purified dicalcium and tri 
of the phosphorus calcium phosphates. 
Top-quality feed phosphorus can help assure full For example, the proven higher biological avail 
value from every ingredient. “Phantom” phosphoru ability of International's dicalcium phosphat 
however, can shackle feed performance. The reason DynaFOS as shown in the chart below, mean 
livestock and poultry can’t utilize “phantom” pho more usable phosphorus, | phantom” phosphoru 
phorus...phosphorus that is biologically out of reach 
And phosphorus in feed supplements is more im 
portant than ever for today’s harder working animal One pound of Dynamic DynaFOS delivers as much available 
They grow faster, produce more . . . need up to 79” phosphorus as 2 to 9 pounds of unprocessed, raw phosphates 
more available phosphorus every day. And _ over 
worked fields frequently can’t provide it in home SPECIFICATIONS DYNAFOS | COLLOIDA | pris Bont 
grown grains and roughages 
PHOSPHORUS 165 90 1 
CONTENT | 
3 | 
b: FREE Phosphorus Booklet DYNAMIC 100 Less than | 
f (BIOLOGICAL) 25 | | 
, or reference or classroom use VALUE 
j Four Things You Should Know About Phos 3 | 
ahorus.”” Informative. Non-commercial 165. OF USABLE Less 
370 16 Ibs | 
af i its of phosphorus. Gives deficiency symp ‘ ; 4 
! many toms. Free by writing to address below 4 é 
feeds MAXIMUM 1,200 
FLUORINE ppm ppm | pe 
CONTENT | 
— = 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 3 3 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION = 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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My Gerald MeKay 


Audio-Visual Specialist 


Universty of Minnesota 


Make Your Annual Report 
Work for You 


Let your community know what 
in that annual report. After all the 
time and work putting it together 


use it as a source of news material 
For example, a series of weekly 
newspaper torn on Various set 


tions might be written. Try a head 
ing like this “Report Shows 132 
Brown County Farme: Harvested 
Larger Corn Yields 

Similar material could be worked 
into a seri of radio broadcasts. O1 
if you have a television show, the 
highlights of the report could be told 
with 2 x 2 slide 

Your newspaper or radio editor 
might get the stories from the report 
but) chance are youll better 
selecting and putting the material in 


news form yourself 


tse 750 Watt Lamps 
In L000 Watt Projectors 


Generaly it pays to use smaller 
lamps most of the time even if the 
projector can accommodate the 1000 
watt SIZ4 Herve are three good 
reason 

750 watt lamps cost le 

They last longer 

They are not so likely to bulge and 

stick to the lamp housing when 
hot 

You may need the extra light of 
1000 watt lamps occasionally to show 
slides or movies during the daytime 
in a room which can’t be effectively 
darkened. When you've finished, be 
jure to take the 1000 watt lamp out 
and put a 750 back in the projector 

If you must use the larger lamp 
continuously, better watch it care 
fully. Replace it with a new one as 
soon as it shows signs of being cloudy 
on the inside, or the glass begins to 
bulge 


Why Women Read News 


Kansas Home Demonstration groups 
discussed this subject and here are 
their answers 

Rural county women read 

to keep abreast of the times 
to broaden understanding 
to look after our own interests 
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to help ag leaders get farm people to accept new ideas 


to find out what experts think 

to carry our own responsibilities 

in the world 

to get the other side of the story 

Metropolitan county women read 

to broaden viewpoints, break 

prejudice 

to strengthen the democratic 

process 

for its educational value 

out of intellectual habit 

to keep abreast of the times 

for entertainment 
International Agricultural 

Communication Digest 


By 


EMOTIONAL HAZARDS 
DISTRACTIONS 


Glenn Prickett, farm safety specialist, 
University of Minnesota, used this flannel. 
graph last fall at the state 4-H health 
camp to help visualize traffic safety. 
About two weeks later Glenn's complete 
story appeared in a small town newspaper 
written by one of the 4-H girls who had 
been at camp. This is another example 
of a visual aid that really helped to teach. 


Communicating and Educating 


In order to educate, we must first 
communicate with people, Communi- 
cation does not always result in educa 
tion, however, but it is a prerequisite 
Several possible ways of using com- 
munication in an information-educa- 
geested by “Agri- 
search” published by the National 
Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tion 


tion program are 


We may use communication to 
1. Arouse the will to learn 


2. Give examples of what learning 


COMMUNICATION METHODS 


has done and can de 

3. Point out the where-and-how 
of additional learnins 

4. Actually achieve ome ol the 
learning that is desired 


The communication media may in- 
clude motion picture radio, tele- 
vision, newspape! exhibits, and 
many others. To merely provide the 


information through these media may 
not result in education. It is more 
effective to do it under conditions 
where it is possible desirable, and 
convenient for people to do something 


with and about the information 


Has Radio Programming 
Changed in Your Community ? 
According to a urvey by Joe 
Tonkin, chief of the Audio-Visual 
Branch, Federal Exte ion Service 


the pattern of local radio broadcasting 
1S changing In mal area 
The trend seems to be toward a 


continuous flow, or relationship of on 
feature to another. The program unit 
today is more concise and usually 
shorter. Program directors are rec 

ommending that most interviews be 
shortened to about three to five min 

utes. The style of radio delivery 
should still be intimate, personal, and 


friendly 


speech and more care in preparation 


Director want clarity of 


This new style would suggest that 
you “notify” the listener rather 
than explain to him. Helpful tips on 
how to do things are still acceptable 
but should be kept short. Tell the 
listener where he can get further in- 
formation 

The increase in television viewing 
has caused some definite changes in 
radio programming. Your own radio 
stations may be affected more than 


you have realized 


New Visual Hand Book 


“How to Use Audio-Visual Mate 
rials” by John W. Bac! 
interest to everyone who uses visual 
in teaching. It is published by The 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 


York 7, N.Y. Price nominal.—End 


an will be ol 
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_ OVERCONFIOENCE 
YANG 
LAWS 
at Can You Do About 


...now let’s pick the right 16mm sound projector 


Educational leaders who know the value 
of films as a teaching tool know, too 
how important the right projector ts. 

Here are some of the questions they 
ask—and answers that can help you 
make a wise choice 


1. Is it easy to set up? You'll want 
a machine that can be handled confi 
dently by many people, including inex- 
perienced operators. Try the Kodascope 
Pageant 16mm Sound Projector. Hinged 
ive belts, fold 


quickly into place Fven a novice can 


reel arms, with attached dr 
follow the threading path, printed on 
the machine. This makes for smooth, 


sure Starts ...every time 


2. Are the pictures bright and 


sharp? You don't have to be satisfied 
with washed-out pictures, even in hard 
to-darken rooms. The Pageant’s special 


Super-40 Shutter puts 40' 
on the screen at sound speed than ordi- 


more light 


nary shutters. You get sharp images, full 
of sparkle and important detail the 


kind of pictures that catch and hold at 


tention on the screen 


3. Can it use the full range of 
sound on the track? Sound-track 
sound, not projects 
want. And you vet just that from a 
Pageant because you have 


noise, 8 what you 


a complete 
sound system true-rated amplifier, well 
baffled speaker, and separate base and 
treble controls. And the Pageant’s nylon 


gears give you whisper-quict operation 


4. Is it always ready when and 
where wanted? Paveants are 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


cated for life 1} ‘ is the n 
mon cause of ina keer 
maintenance to a i A 


Pageant 1s easily portal idly | 


anywhere it a ol 

For a complete d tral 
a Pageant can hell ik 
ol every show cu lab 
Audio-Visual dea () 
tails. No oblivat 

With the add 
ive Bi-Focal ler / rT, 
can be used in a sma i ; ; ill 
provide the en ina 

Dept. 8-V 


Rochester 4, N.Y 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 


16mm Sound Projectors and tell me who can give me ao demonstrator 


understand | am under no obligation 


NAME 


ORGANIZATION 
STREET 
CITY Stale 


Zone) 
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EASILY WITH 


Stonewall 


Board 


NOTHING TO SAW! 


Just score, snap and nail it up! Big 
4’ x & sheets are light, easy to han- 
dle, fast to apply. 


NOTHING TO PAINT! 


Needs no paint to preserve it. Com- 
pletely rotprool, Stonewall Asbes- 
tos Board smooth, natural 
pray finish that will look new for 


has a 
years. (Can be painted if desired.) 


FIREPROOF, ROTPROOF 
Ideal 


ceil- 


Asbestos cement! Can't burn. 


for interior walls, partitions, 
Resists all barnyard acid 
alkaline conditions. Mildew- 
indoors, vermin-proof out- 

Ihe perfect siding for 


extreme Changes in weather. 


mys, cl 
and 
proot 


doors 


LOW IN COST 


Keeps expense down because its 


easy to apply, never needs paint, 
costs less than any other type of 
barn siding. For more information, 
write The Ruberoid Co., SOO Fifth 


Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt and Achestos 
Building Matenals 
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Yipes! An Error... 


Dear Sirs: 


I'll bet the students at Blacksburg 


High School know that’s not an oil 
filter on page 34 of the December, 1956, 
Better Farming Methods, even if you 


fellows don't. 

I’m writing to prove that I do 
read your magazine, not to complain. 
Philip K. Putnam, agriculture teacher, 


East Springfield, N.Y. 


(Editor’s Note: | having my eyes 
examined and asked our local 
vo-ag teacher to enroll me in his night 
school classes!) 


am 
har e 


Article Sparks Interest. . . 


Dear Sir 

I have just read your reprinted speech, 
“What Will Vo-Ag Be Like In 1976?” 
with much interest and encouragement 

About a year ago while discussing the 
possibilities of a new high school unit 
in Door county, I suggested that the site 
for a new building should be at least 
a 40-acre plot and probably nothing less 
than an 80-acre plot so the agricultural 
students would have working space s 
well as the groups more interested in 
physical education. Your article gives 
strength to an idea that to some might 
have seemed to be only a dream. 

The article as a whole is so worth 
while that I am wondering if there would 
be any possibility of getting seven copies 
for use in my work with our County 
School Committee. If some are available, 
I wish you could let me know what the 
cost would be.-Homer Willems, County 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Bay, Wis. 


Sturgeon 


(Editor's Note: Yes indeed, seven copies 


of the magazine are on their way to 
you, no charge. Glad to be of service.) 
Dear Mr. Schaller 

Your paper, “What Will Vo-Ag Be 


Like in 1976?”, published in this month's 
Better Farming Methods has impressed 
me so much that I wonder if you could 
spare me another copy. 

Your views correspond with my own, 
generally speaking, except that your re- 
cent travels among the states have given 
you a_ broader, penetrating view 
of the outlook for contract farming and 
integrated agricultural industries. I have 
been distressed at the disposition of ag- 
ricultural faculties to stress skills to the 
exclusion of a agricultural and 
business-social training which seems so 
necessary in the 

If you have any reprints of this paper, 
I could place a few where they would 
be likely to do the most good.—C. E. 
Lively, Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missourt. 


more 


broad 


years ahead 


(Editor’s Note: 


reach 


Additional copies should 
you soon, Mr. Lively.) 
Dear Herb: 

Congratulations on the 
appears in your January 
this even though you have inserted it 
into the magazine backwards. In my 
judgement, this does not represent your 
approach to vocational agriculture in the 
future. In that respect, you are 
right straight down the furrow. 

I hope we will have an opportunity to 
visit again in the near future, perhaps in 
March at the Regional Conference, if not 
before. 

Best regards.—Milo J. Peterson, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


editorial that 
issue. I gay 


looking 


Directory On Its Way... 


Gentlemen: 

One of the most useful reference pub- 
lications that we have here in the Ag- 
ricultural Attache’s Office is your Better 
Farming Methods Annual Directory. We 
would like very much to have a copy of 
the 1956 Annual Directory in 
keep up our files of this useful publica- 
tion. It provides a ready answer to many 
of the questions which an Agricultural 


order to 


Attache is called upon to answer.—Paul 
Ferree, assistant agricultural attache, 
USDA. 


More December Comments... 


Dear Mr. Schaller 
May I take this moment from a busy 
day to thank you for a message 
fully expressed in your “Be 
As a person for 10 years in the edi- 
torial field, I appreciated the writing. 
And as a plain person, I felt deeply 
its truth 
The piece was fearle and well said 
Marjorie Tregea, information specialist 


Reno, Nev. 


beauti- 


Not Afraid.” 


Dear Mr. Schaller 

My congratulations on 
editorial! 

I am glad that 
point of view is writing the 
our teachers of agriculture 
I believe most teachers of agriculture 
are glad that the tone of their magazine 
is set by one who places the emphasis 
where you place it——H. M. Hamlin, ag- 
ricultural education department, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 


your Christma 
with this 
editorials 
read, and 


someone 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 
In the December issuc 


of your maga- 
zine you had a very fine editorial page 
“Be Not Afraid,” which our agriculture 
teacher, James Howell, loaned me for 
our bulletin board display. Some way, 


in the dismantling of the Christmas dis- 
play, it was lost. 

Would you send us two or three re- 
prints or tear sheets of it? I would like 
one for the permanent library file, one 
for student use, and one for faculty 


inspiration. Its message has an everyday 
timeliness.—Lorette Longan, Librarian, 
New Point High School, New Point, Ind 


(Editor's 
way!) 


Note 


their 


Repr its are on 


Barn choes' 
= = 
| | te t Ps 
| 
| 
| 
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Is Helpful 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

. Your fine magazine “Better Farm- 
ing Methods” has been a constant source 
of useful information to us in helping 
farmers solve their problems 


Your department “Keeping Up In Ag- 
riculture” is very interesting and con- 
tains much timely information 
R. R. Mellette, county agent, Aiken, S.C 


From Michigan Friends. . . 
Dear Herb 

It was a pleasure to have a few minutes 
to talk with you again at the NVATA 
convention. Bob Jewell, Oscar Fischer, 
Robert LaPrad and myself also enjoyed 
your talk at the NVATA breakfast 
Enclosed under separate cover is the 
“Michigan Blueprint for Rural Progress” 
and the December MATVA Newsletter 
Any and all suggestions that you might 
have on the Blueprint brochure would 
be welcome. 

May we also thank you for the Bette: 
Farming Methods on behalf of the Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teachers of Michigan 
Each month the information that it con- 
veys is timely and of great value to the 
vo-ag teachers. 

Again, many thanks.—D. G. Cronkhite, 
secertary-treasurer, MATVA , Stock- 
bridge, Mich. 


* 


——IDEAS that WORK—— 
Wagon Wheel Table 


Here is a phot of a homemade 


coffee table. An old farm wagon 
wheel was scraped, polished, and 
painted. The glass was specially 
cut by a local firm. Total cost 
including the wrought iron legs, 
glass, and the rim trim totaled 
approximately $18. 

This is an idea that high school 
farm shops may use to make a 
coffee table for lake cabins, FFA 
camp, or their homes. Future 
Farmer members or 4-H clubbers 
may consider this as a group 
project in the area of raising 
funds for their organizations. 
Furniture stores retail these at 
approximately $100 apiece.—W. 
J. Korteamaki, executive secretary, 


Minnesota FFA, St. Paul, Minn, 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Poratog Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used ere in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H or farmers. 


Have Found Our 
Very Economical 


writes Mr. RAYMOND NELSON 
R 2, Clinton, Wisconsin 


We have found our Dari-Kool very 
operate. We like the stainless steel construction 
and the easy cleaning of our Dari-Kool. Our cal- 
ibration has been perfect every time the milk com- 
pany has checked the tank, 


economical to 


signed 


BULK MILK COOLERS ( 
The ICE-BANK COOLER that 
outperforms them all! 


In capacities from 
700 galt 
Milk is rapidly cooled to below 38 assuring 
lower bacteria count and better milk. Comp 
them all and you will buy a farm-proved, g 


anteed Dari-Kool, America’s largest selling ler 


GA DARI-KOOL'S 
RAPID 
COOLING 
4; ASSURES 
LOW BLEND 
TEMPERATURES 


DARI-KOOL MEETS OR EXCEEDS 
ALL 3A STANDARDS 


on weire ror mew FREE CATALOG |) 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO 
Dari-Kools toast ice-water 1444 WASHINGTON AVE, MADISON 10, WIS, DEPT 
cooling protects your milk Please send, without obligation t 


against possible rejection mation about Dari-Koo!l Bulk Milk 
for high blend !emperoture, 


ot well as against damage 


by freezing a Dari-Kool, Name 
milk blend temperatures 
stay well below the Milk Town oF 
Board reg tions 
county 
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Here Are Farm Bills 
kor ag leaders, here are 
a few of the farm bills that 
are likely to be introduced 


in Congress this year. 


Amony the bills to be intro 
duced are these which may pass: 
(1) Amendments to the soil 
bank program; (2) a new 1957 
program for corn; (3) legisla- 
tion to require inspection of 
processed poultry that is sold 
across state lines; (4) a. bill 
providing for special study ot 
humane methods of slaughtering 
livestock and poultry; (5) provi 
sion for exemption of wheat 
from quota penalties which is 
grown and fed on the farm; (6) 
a bill to permit limited sale of 
U.S. farm surpluses behind the 
iron curtain; (7) legislation to 
allow continued sale of surpluses 
to friendly countries in return 
for their own currencies; (38) 
larger appropriations for agri 
cultural research and education ; 
(9) a 15-year $150 million fund 
to yet the Great Plains drought 
program started; and (10) per 
haps $50 million to expand re 
search on industrial uses for 
farm products 

The corn program likely will 
be chanpyed to attract added acres 
to the soil bank, and to prevent 
runaway production. All hands 
here agree the present restricted 
allotments just won't do, because 
practically nobody would plant 
within them. 

Many 
ducers (who also plant other 
allotment crops) are expected 
to drag their feet on signing 
1957 soil bank 
least until they have guarantees 
of a new program. Reason is 


commercial corn pro 


contracts—at 
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By Jay Richter 
Agricultural Services 
Washington, D.C 


that a producer cannot get soil 
bank acreage reserve payment 
of any kind unless he stays with- 
in all allotments. 

A commercial corn grower, in 
other words, would be forced to 
stay within his allotment (27 
per cent less than last year’s 
base acreage) to get a soil bank 
payment not only for banking 
corn acres, but also wheat, cot- 


ton, tobacco, and rice acres. 


Payments Will Be Up 
Farmers can be advised, 
with considerable con- 


fidence, that any changes to 


be made by Congress in the 
soil bank will be on the side 


of more liberal payments 


and lerms., 


Some lawmakers are pushing 
hard to bring all feed grains into 
the soil bank program, and there 
is an outside chance they will 
succeed. 

Some soil bank payments in 
1957 will be higher in 1957, 
whether Congress increases them 
or not. Ruling out the special, 
reduced payments made last year 
plowed 
down, here is how soil bank pay- 
ments per acre for 1957 will 
compare with those in 1956. 
According to USDA estimates: 


on acreage that was 


1957 1956 
Cotton $54.15 $416.35 
Corn 12.66 10.05 
Rice 63.18 59.17 
Other per-acre payments 


(again barring last year’s plow- 
down payments which were be- 


low average) will be about the 
same as in 1956 or an estimated 
$20 for wheat, and from $125.60 
to $295.74 for various types of 
tobacco, 

Above figures, of course, are 
averages. Producers with higher 
yields than average, generally 
speaking, will get higher pay- 


ments—and vice versa. 


Set Soil-Bank Limits 
How much land may be 
hanke d hy ii individual 
farmer? USDA is not sure, 
although maximums have 
been established for the 


present, 


A farmer will be able to sign 
up acres in excess of maximums 
at a later date, if there are funds 
remaining, and if he has indi- 
cated in his original agreement 
that he wishes to bank more 
land. Present maximums are 50 
percent of the allotment or 50 
acres of wheat (whichever is 
larger) and the larger 30 per 
cent of the allotment for all other 
crops, or 20 acres of corn and 
rice, 10 acres of cotton, and from 
one to 3 acres of tobacco, depend 
ing on type. 

Deadline dates for signing up 
will be March 
1 for cotton and tobacco: March 
8 for corn, spring wheat, and 
rice. 


in the ’57 reserv: 


Push RD Program 


Rural Development Pro- 
gram to aid low-income 
farm families may be s pee d- 
ed up this year due to the 
fact that there is no election 


this fall. 


It is no secret that the pro- 


¥ 
Bs 


itching easy 


ste SLIDING BAR HITCH A Karrets who farms 235 acres near Fredonia, Wi 


- ; had trouble hitching a wagon to his forage harvester so he 
It slides in and out about 3 feet, 6 6 


: ; invented a sliding bar hitch whic gethe 
making hitch easy. And Marfak lubri- invented a sliding bar hitch which he put together with 
cant cushions and eases the punishing a welder. Bar is held at maximum length by a 

blows on bearings in field work... logging chain. Now hitching is casy 


Marfak won't wash off, drip out, dry out 


or cake up. Arnold Karrels (right) Mr. Karrels, like keen farmers from coast-to-coast 


demonstrates hitch to Jack Wilson, has found that it pays to farm with Texaco product 
Texaco Distributor of Fredonia, Wis. He gets dependable service from Texaco Distributor, 
Jack Wilson, of the Fredonia-Belgium: Oil Co 


NEIGHBORLY MEETING: “Advanced SPECIAL DELIVERY: [Bert Viar (left) IN TOWN OR ON HIGHWAYS 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil keeps who farms 500 acres near Lenox, ‘Tenn all 44 state I Ii 
tractor engines cleaner, thus delivering full uses ‘Texaco Fire Chief gasoline because it you with famous Sky ¢ ef 
draw bar power ays R. Ek. Stafford (right) gives superior bkire-Power for low cost charged with Ve 
‘Texaco Consignee of Waycross, Ga. Mack operation. Texaco Consignee Jerry Hind power and red 
Carter (left) of Blackshear, Ga, Dodge man (right) of Dyersburg, provides timely Fire Chief at the 
dealer, and farmers J.C. Blalock (leather service with the delivery of a new Firestone both 100°. Chlinate-¢ 
jacket) and J. LD). Lowman of Mershon, Ga., truck tire, held by Guy Childress (center) Custom Made H ‘ tor © 
are interested listeners Marfak Labri t 
i 
ON FARM AND HIGHWAY : 
iT PAYS TO USE 
DIVISION OFFICES: A ta, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y 4 Mc mit Chicago lit. Dalla ex . 
Denver Col H ron lex Indianapolt 1, Ind, I A Calif if 
New Orlear 6, La.; New York 1 N.Y Nort Va.. Seartle | Wast 
Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 
TUNE IN Metropolitan Opera radio broadcasts every Saturday after on, 
See newspaper for time and station THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Sliding b kes ha 
| 
‘ 


| Easy to Handle? 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 


FAST, EASY APPLICATION SAVES 

TIME, WORK AND MOWEY FOR YOU 
Easy to handle. Easy to apply and 
nail. What's more, galvanized 
sheets stay put and hold at the 
nail holes. For best value, buy 
sheets with a Grade- Marked label 
that shows the weight of zinc 
coating. And for longer, stronger 
service, specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets such as 
this... ‘‘Seal of 


UNSTRUCTION 


324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Ind., Dept. BFM2 


Above-—-A NEW Hale Irrigation Model, 
Type TF, skid or wheel mounted Pumps 
750 GPM at WS PSI; 100 GPM at 64 PSI 
with 3° Suction and 3” Discharge and 15 
H. Engine 


For Pasture, Orchard or 
Crop Irrigation 


Pnsist on 


IRRIGATION Pumping 
UNITS 


The plete line of Hale rigation Pumpi 
Units provides the right V nes 


stand le 

Write for full information. State No. of Acres 
and Source of Water Available 
Irrigation Division (BFM) 


HAL 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
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Washington News 


-.- low income program gets nearly 
half million—ag turns the corner. 


gram has been slow in getting 
under way due, in part, to obvi- 
ous concern of the two political 
parties as to which would get 
the credit. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson, 
meantime, has announced that 
since last August “nearly half a 
million dollars” has been allo- 
cated by the Federal Extension 
Service to 24 states covering 
salaries and expenses of new 
people working on the pilot pro- 
gram. The program was expand- 
ed to 46 counties and & trade 
areas in its first full year of 
operation during 1956. 

Admittedly, USDA people here 
will tell you the program has 
shown few concrete results to 
date, most time and effort having 
been spent on: (1) organization 
| and (2) surveys to find out what 
needs to be done. 

But, says Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson, the program “has 
been expanded and work in this 
field will be done in 1957 in some 
55 pilot counties in 24 states. 


Benson Still Confident 
Benson shows no signs to 
those who see him here 
every day that he is wilting 
under continuing attack. He 
remains optimistic, con- 
vinced that last year’s up- 
turn in farm prices and in- 
come is the harbinger of 


more good things to come. 


“Agriculture has turned the 
corner,” he says. “This was the 
big news... in 1956 and it sums 
up the farm outlook for 1957.” 

The Secretary is particularly 
optimistic about the farm export 
program. For the third succes- 
sive year, he points out, exports 
rose. He says flatly “We will set 
a new record in farm exports in 
fiscal 1957.” (The year ending 
next July 1.) 

Funds for research and educa- 
tion, having been increased, “will 
help bring about greater effi- 


ciency in both production and 
marketing,” says Benson. 

While agriculture is “not out 
of the woods yet,” having more 
than a year’s supply of cotton 
and wheat in storage, besides a 
record corn carryover, the Sec- 
retary believes that surpluses 
are “on the run.” 

Rising costs are expected in 
the New Year to be the big 
bugaboo of farmers seeking to 
improve their net income posi- 
tion. Transportation charges by 
mid-year may be 10 percent 
higher than last year. 

Recent freight rate increases 
of 5 percent on most farm prod- 
ucts will be followed by compar- 
able hikes in trucking charges. 
The Western and Eastern rail- 
roads, meantime, are asking for 
still higher rates, or another 
boost of about 15 percent. Part 
of the increase they seek prob- 
ably will be granted by the gov- 
ernment’s Interstate Commerce 
Commission.-—E nd 

* 
Phosphate Helps Alfalfa 
A progress report from Oklahoma 
A & M College indicates that young 
alfalfa seedlings will survive cold, dry 
weather, and high winds much bette 


if rock phosphate is plowed under in 
the seedbeds. Beds not receiving 


phosphate produced only a 50 percent 
stand or less while plots getting 
phosphate produced a near perfect 
stand 

* 


Officers for 1956-57 of the Texas County 
Agricultural Agents Association elected at 


their annual meeting are, |-r: William E. 
Sears, Tarrant county, Fort Worth, second 
vice president; R. B. Tate, Bexar county, 
San Antonio, secretary-treasurer; Elmo V. 
Cook, Travis county, Austin, vice pres- 
ident; and J. H. Martin, Ector county, 
Odessa, president. Cook was also named 
Worthy Chief of Alpha Zeta, Texas Chap- 
ter of the national honorary extension 
fraternity, Epsilon Sigma Phi 


| 
J | 
Roofing & Sidin 
/ 
= 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘Oh, they were a little afraid of them 
at first, but after a while they got used 
to kids!” 


an engineered utility 
building of WOOD! 


Designed by agricultural engineers for the progressive, 6 a 


New Books 


These new ag books are now avail- 
able. The list is published merely 
as a service to readers of Better 
Farming Methods. For more infor- 
mation on any title, write directly 
to the publisher. 


modern farmer, this is the building that combines all the 
advantages of wood construction in a practical package 


EASY-TO-FOLLOW PLANS COVER EVERY STEP OF 
ESTIMATING, MATERIAL ORDERING, CONSTRUCTION 


MODERN POULTRY FARMING, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Author: Louis M. Hurd, professor | 
emeritus of poultry husbandry, Cornell 
University. Publication date: August, 

56. Data: Fourth edition, cloth bound, 
575 pages, price $7.50 


oF | 


Page 1—FOUNDATION CHART 


Using this page, the farmer plat 


all details of the building The 
basis for estimating « t and 


lished by Turner E. Smith & Co., | 

441 West Peachtree St., N. E., At- 

lanta 3, Ga. 

Authors: M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary, American Vocational As- 
sociation; and Robert N. Hoskins, in 
dustrial forester, Seaboard Air Line 


materials 


Page 2——-COST ESTIMATION 
Detailed for: ver every phase 
of construction I he cal reta 


lumber dealer figures the quantitie 


and prices f lumber and aterial 
Railroad Company. Publication date: 
May, 1956 Data: First edition, cloth Page 3— FRAMING DETAILS 
bound, 440 pages Diagrams s) lav f 
trusses, door frar g and other cde 
METHODS OF TEACHING FARM tails of good « truct 
MECHANICS, published by Burgess on 
Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Min- 
hang doors and tin cormmers 


engineering department, Iowa State 
College. Publication date: April, 1956. 
Data: Third edition, paper and spiral 


Page 5—-TRUSS MEMBERS 


Detailed instruct ! 


bound, notebook size, 126 pages, price thin 
$3.50. gf 
< / Page 6— TRUSS. ASSEMBLY 

CORN AND ITS EARLY FATHERS i! This page describes the installa 

published by The Michigan State d - | of ring connectors, list vd 

University Press, East Lansing, Mich. Oo 4 : | stresses and lumber grade ind 

Authors: Henry A. Wallace, former : : ed shows how the truss is put place ae 
vice-president and secretary of agri —— a 
culture of the United States, and Wil = = 


The retail lumber dealer in your area will be glad to di 


Corn Company. Publication date: Sep cuss any details of this building with you. De pending on 
tember, 1956. “Data: First edition, cloth the farmer's requirements, he will handle all details fro 
bound, 134 pages, price $3.75. planning to actual construction, or will furnish all ma 


terils, with or without pre-assembled trusses 
ANIMAL DISEASES, the 1956 Year- 
book of Agriculture, published by 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- For further information on this versatile, utility building see your lumber dealer or write to 
ington 25, D.C. West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Authors: Selected list of government, P 
. 1410 S. W. Morrison $t., Portland 5, Oregon 
state, and other authorities in the field 
of animal disease Data: Cloth bound, Douglas Fir - West Coast Hemiock 


590 pages, price $2 Western Red Cedar - Sitka Spruce 
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A LESSON IN SOWING 
The seeds were 


higger 


niques to help enrich their meage? 
diet of rice and a little meat. And they 
need high-yieldin itrus tree to 


overcome a seriou tamin C def 
ciency 
The night before, Frank had slept 
in the back of his truck in the ad 
joining village of Boun Chu Mil. In 
the morning—after breakfast in one 
of the thatched communal houses 
he pulled out some of the high-yield 
ing American seed he had brought 
along and offered to help plant it 


; Since the heart of the extension 
| approach (and its success in Asia) i 
self-help, the villagers had to agre¢ 
to prepare the eedbed. When the 
chief saw how good the seed looked 
and heard Frank tell how much it 
would yield, he lost no time in or- 
ganizing things. Th was to be a 
village garden, and the whole village 
turned out to work on it 
4 The Tribe Makes Garden 
: So Frank picked up the seed and 
. joined the troop of 100 tribespeople 
. Some brought their primitive axes 
Among strange people in faraway lands . . . te 
~ . tools Frank had thrown in the back 
= of the truck just in case 
A 7 1 The chief led them along a jungk 
i ty | ae | » : S ] path to a spot overlooking a mountain 
4 AC Cl OW river where he thought the alluvial 
j soil would be suitable. With everyone 
| | | pitching in, the garden took shape 
*! » 1g "ga rapidly. In less than an hour the sandy 
ie ( 1¢ ( ( ( O i ( ( ( OM a was dug, hoed, raked, and mack 
vs into beds that would be the envy of 


any nurseryman 


: @ “THERE'S A WILD ELEPHANT By Price Gittinger 
a eating our stored rice,” a loin-cloth (The Cover Story) No Work: No Eat 
clad mountain tribesman complained The rule among the mountai: 
to Frank Ernst. “Will you kill him?” people is only those who help plant 
For 33 years Frank was with the men briefly trained by the Vietnamese eat the result. These people trace a 
vp California Agricultural Extension Extension Service in Saigon in one long tradition of communal living in 
A Service and now he’s advisor to the — of a series of training schools Frank small villages deep in the jungle 
fledgling Viet Nam Agricultural Ex- had organized About 20 families of five member 


tension Service. But for all his years Their people in Viet Nam’s tropical live in a typical village. Their homes 
of bringing advanced techniques to mountains need new gardening tech- are long houses of woven reed mat 
farm people, this was a new request 
for the tall 59-year-old former farm 
advisor whose ready smile is proving 
just as potent in Asia as in America THIS Is THE STORY of Frank yet to learn the ways to a higher 
But since he had planned to do some Ernst, former worker nee the Cali- standard of living. 

; fornia Agricultural Extension Sery- Time has proved this work as 
hunting as well as putting the ex ice and now serving overseas. among the most valuable gifts we 
tension approach to work in this re- 


have given people in other countries. 
This is essentially freedom at work, 
showing people how to do things 
for themselves—bringing new meth 


mote mountain village, he was pre- His example and story of work 
sored can be multiplied by many hundreds, 
and not only applies to extension 
workers, but also to vo-ag teachers, oie, caw 
Help Native Agents soil conservationists, and many other . : 2 
a new sense of responsibility. 
agricultural leaders. 
America can be proud of its ag 


Frank had worked his way into this 


back country to show two newly ap- These are the men who left the leaders who have given so much of 

pointed extension agents picked from warmth and security of their own their time and effort to help other 
among the mountain tribespeople how country to serve in far-off places people far less fortunate than Amer- 
to conduct garden planting demon- for the benefit of people who are — icans, 


strations. The two new agents were 
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Cut Operating Costs with All-New Case 
Job-Matched Tractors and Engine Equipment 


Case 409 diesel engine, stripped, with solid 


drive from flywheel to geared pump head. Cool — the controlled way to water 
ing by heat exchanger saves fan power 
crops for higher yields 


~oF. re us 


Case A 125 


has axial-flow air-box a 


air-cooled en, 


able-speed tan tor ree 


ing ot all cylinade at speed 


— 


Irrigation pays best when you have engine and of performance with very low upkeep. Similar 

pump matched to each other ... and both matched strength in Case implements saves expense for re 2 
to your own land and water. Your Case dealer can pairs, and their ease of mounting and adjustment e 
figure and furnish the most economical outfit for saves hours that mean dollars. Shown here are just 

your own special conditions. In pumping units. . . a few of more than 200 implements your Case deal 

as in tractors... the extra strength and endurance er can supply. See him now about machines to make 

built into Case engines assure you of long periods you money. 


: 


Case 400 gas tractor and 622 subsoil- Case 4-row 474-E planter has built-in Case 345 vegetable cultivator f 
er on Eagle-Hitch, with extra point flexibility for even depth and covering wide or narrow row front gang 
and 20-inch furrowing sweeps mak- on uneven ground. Short, straight can use spring ISspension or pre 
ing water turrows. Also pull-type drop gives good spacing in the row sure for mellow or hard soil 


Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan puts money-saving machines to x 
work on your farm with trade-in or down payment. Later pay- Send for Job-Matched Power Facts a 
ments will be arranged at times when you have money coming in. | Check here or write in margin as ‘ ‘ 4 
you. Address J. 1. Case Co., Dept 
i Irrigation Engines 
4-plow 400 Tractor 74-5 
4 i-plow 400 ractor 
3.1, CASE COMPANY e RACINE, WISCONSIN A | 
You make farming a more profitable business when you 
choose and use full-line Case tractors, balers, combines, 
and other machines, 
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Choice of over 400 
interchangeable 
orifice tips for 
exact control 
in farm 
spraying. 
Write for Catalog 30 


For broadcast 
spraying of 

grains and 
grasses, 


Sprays 
up to 66 
feet wide 
. 
Write for 
Bulletin 71 


BETTER SPRAYING with 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


from SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3294 Randolph Street Bellwood, Illinois 


SPECIAL LOW-COST 


ACCIDENT & ILLNESS 
GROUP PROTECTION 


a day per person 
At Camps, Conferences, 
Fairs, Tours, Meetings, 
including traveling time. 
| EVERY AGRICULTURAL GROUP LEADER | 
; WELCOMES THESE LIBERAL BENEFITS! | 


| $25* for any one sickness | 
| $500* for any one accident l 
| covers hospital, nurse, physi- 
clan, medicines, dressing and | 
| other expense. 
| $50* for Dental Service 
| $258* for Pollo Benefits | 
| $1000* Loss of life thru Accident | 
| $1000-$2000* Loss of limbs or sight 


* according to terms of the Master Policy on 
file with the Director of Extension Service, ' 
| Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


This protection covers both local and na- | 


tional gatherings and transportation hazarde 1. 


or airplane as provided in application and 
| days covered 


. Low Cost e Convenient 


Make your next conducted trip worry-free. 
Write today for complete § information 
about American Income’s Special Coverage 
Protection It's free without obligation. 


AMERICAN INCOME 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1935 M. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


| to and from destination by auto, bus, train | 
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ting set on a log platform to put them 
out of reach of prowling tigers and 
wild boar, as well as to reduce the 
rodent problem in their stored rice. 
Out in the garden were “old” men of 
50, the patriarchs of the tribe, hand- 
some young men of 16 or 18, vigorous 
mothers of grown families, and 
beautiful young wives dressed only in 
a wrap-around skirt and carrying 
their baby in a sling on their back. 


Seeds Were Bigger 

With the seedbeds prepared, Frank 
and the two extension agents dem- 
onstrated how to plant for best re- 
sults. Some of the seed the tribes- 
people recognized; some were new. 
They wanted to plant the sweet corn 
too close because they didn’t believe 
the stalks could be “high as an ele- 
” They were impressed 
with the plump peanut seed—that 
they were familiar with had much 
smaller nuts 

Choosing a sheltered spot at the 
base of a giant tree, Frank showed 
them how to plant tomato seed and 
told them how to transplant the 
seedlings. Finally, everyone trooped 
down to the river with whatever con- 
tainer was available—pots, old tin 
cans, even gourds—to get water for 
the seeds. The tribe was proud, and 
no American 4-H project was ever 
neater 


phant’s eye 


Natives Have 44 Agents 


This garden program is only one 
of a whole range of activities Frank 
has begun with the Viet Nam Ex- 
tension Service. He’s drawing on his 
whole extension background—“Ev- 
erything I did in 33 years and lots 
I just heard about,” he says jokingly. 
Under his guidance the new Exten- 
sion Service is blossoming into a 
nationwide program that gets right 
down to the peasant-farmer level with 
a practical “show-me” program. 

Frank’s 44 new agents are showing 
farmers how much fertilizer to use to 
increase rice yields, organizing poul- 
try projects in 111 4-H clubs (it’s 4-T 
in Vietnamese), and_ distributing 
garden seed to 800,000 refugees who 
fled from the Communist Viet Minh 
in the North and who are now finding 
a new life in free Viet Nam. 

A national Extension office capable 
of carrying on by itself is being built. 
This year Frank expects the Ex- 
tension Service to reach more than 
one million rural people, and double 
that next year. 

Frank’s work is having a real im- 
pact at the farmer-level, giving 
peasants hope and a stake in a free 
democracy. “That's why I can look the 
American taxpayer in the eye,” Frank 
says. And that’s also the very reason 


THIS IS THE ELEPHANT . 


He absorbed 11 shots. 


that Uncle Sam’s International Co- 
operation Administration persuaded 
Frank to retire a bit early in Cali- 
fornia to become an extension agent 
for democracy 


Elephant Is Hard to Kill 


As for the request to kill an ele- 
phant—actually that’s easier to fulfill 
than the request to organize an ex- 
tension service. Frank picked up his 
Savage .300 rifle, got out some am- 
munition, and followed the leading 
village hunter back into a bamboo 
thicket where the elephant had been 
earlier in the day. In less than an hour 
they heard something rather more 
than a faint rustle. “I didn’t know I 
could climb a tree so fast,” he admits 

Fortunately he could, too, for just 
seconds later a large bull elephant 
lumbered out from the bamboo. It 
took 11 shots from the rifle to bring 
him down for good. “The gun was so 
hot I couldn’t hold it,” Frank says. 

Back in the village, Frank’s guide 
gave a repeat performance for de- 
lighted villagers, complete’ with 
gestures and simulated gunshots 
Frank suspects he may have been 
claiming a little more credit for the 
kill than the facts strictly justified. 
But it’s all right with Frank—he’s got 
the tusk for proof 

Besides, he’s out for bigger game: 
10 million freedom-loving rural people 
served by a dedicated Agricultural 
Extension Service.—End 
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Tobacco sucker control 2 


Costly plant-to-plant hand suckering necessary to improve the 
quality and quantity of tobacco leaf? With MH-30, increases of 
100 to 200 Ibs. per acre is the average result. 


Naugatuck’s famous growth retardant, MH-30, prevents 
repeated and costly hand suckering. Only one MH spraying 
by one man is required per season to prevent suckers from 
sapping your finest leaves of needed nutrients. 


Sprout Control? 


MH also insures top market price for potatoes and onions 


even after many months of storage. Weight loss and 
spoilage is greatly reduced. Sprouting does not occur 
even when they are stored at home at high temperatures 


... they stay whiter and firmer longer. 


Quack grass? 


MH eliminates quack grass growth in land devoted to 
high-value crops. Any crop can be planted immediately 


following MH quack grass control. 


REMEDY: USE 


2579954 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Nos. 2614916 
2614917 


SEE growth inhibitor, suppressor a 


Tk United States Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 
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Weed problem? 


Broadleaf or annual grasses? ... expensive hand labor and hand 
hocing? ... or, costly cultivation and late harvests? 


ALANAP is Naugatuck’s selective, pre-emergence 
weed killer... for control of weeds in 
asparagus, cotton, cucurbits, peanuts, 

nursery stock and soybeans. ALANAP will not 
evaporate from the soil surface. It cuts down costly 
hand labor and hand hoeing . . . minimizes 

the number of necessary cultivations and, by 
keeping your crops weed-free, you can 

harvest earlier and faster with less dockage. 
With ALANAP you have fewer weed problems, 
better yields, with less effort. 


REMEDY: USE 


pre-emergence selective weed killer! 


what should be advised for soil 
fungi and seed decay? 


Naugatuck’s SPERGON! SPERGON prevents \ he 
seed decay, “damping off’ and many other fungous ' 
diseases so rampant during cold, wet planting 
weather. 4 to 6 bushels per acre average yield 
increases have been obtained with Spergon- 
treated seed. And SPERGON lubricates seed for 
less planter breakage and easier planting. 
Excellent for foliage spray, cabbage, lettuce 
and other crops. 


REMEDY: USE 


seed protectant! 
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dealing with fruit drop? ; 


... flower setting? 


Naugatuck’s DURASET is a unique 
chemical when used as a fruit set or 
for preventing fruit drop in lima 
beans. Experiments on tomatoes, 
strawberries, peppers, apples, and 
small seeded legumes show 
promising results with DURASET. 
Easy to use as an over-all spray. 


REMEDY: TRY 


what to do about fungo 
on fruit trees and row c 


PHYGON, the cheapest, most effective organic ‘ 


fungicide available—for inexpensive control 
of apple scab, peach brown blossom blight, 


tomato blights, mint rust and other diseases. 


PHYGON is also a powerful algae killer in 
irrigation and industrial water systems. 


REMEDY: USE 
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Weed problem? 


Broadleaf or annual grasses? ... expensive hand labor and hand 
hocing? ... or, costly cultivation and late harvests? 


ALANAP is Naugatuck’s selective, pre-emergence 
weed killer... for control of weeds in 
asparagus, cotton, cucurbits, peanuts, 

nursery stock and soybeans. ALANAP will not 
evaporate from the soil surface. It cuts down costly 
hand labor and hand hoeing . . . minimizes 

the number of necessary cultivations and, by 
keeping your crops weed-free, you can 

harvest earlier and faster with less dockage. 
With ALANAP you have fewer weed problems, 
better yields, with less effort. 


REMEDY: USE 
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pre-emergence selective weed killer! 


what should be advised for soil 
fungi and seed decay? 


Naugatuck’s SPERGON! SPERGON prevents 

seed decay, “damping off” and many other fungous 
diseases so rampant during cold, wet planting 
weather. 4 to 6 bushels per acre average yield 
increases have been obtained with Spergon- 
treated seed. And SPERGON lubricates seed for 
less planter breakage and easier planting. 
Excellent for foliage spray, cabbage, lettuce 

and other crops. 


REMEDY: USE 
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| dealing with fruit drop? 
flower setting? 


Naugatuck’s DURASET is a unique 
chemical when used as a fruit set or 
for preventing fruit drop in lima 
beans. Experiments on tomatoes, 
strawberries, peppers, apples, and 
small seeded legumes show 
promising results with DURASET. 
Easy to use as an over-all spray. 


REMEDY: TRY 


All of these products are available in large- 
quantity sizes. For more information on these 


products write Mr. O. P. Steinen, Sales Man- 


ager, Naugatuck Agricultural Chemicals, 


Naugatuck, Conn 


what to do about fungous diseases 
on fruit trees and row crops? 


Lam interested in product booklets and 
ample COHCCTHIUNG the following chem- 
icals. Would you send me the following 


formation 


PHYGON, the cheapest, most effective organic 
fungicide available—for inexpensive control 
of apple scab, peach brown blossom blight, 
tomato blights, mint rust and other diseases. 
PHYGON is also a powerful algae killer in 
irrigation and industrial water systems. 


| CHEMICAL CROP ACREAGE 


REMEDY: USE 


| Also send | | Booklet [ | Price 
Name 

| ( ympany 
| Address 


State 


City Zone 


the flower and fruit-setting hormone! have you tested Duraset? 
| 
| 
~... ‘i i 
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how do you get rid of mites 


Citrus? Cotton?... 


: and many types of fruit and 

| vegetable crops, nursery stock and 
shade trees? Compatible with 

; most commonly used insecticides 

: and fungicides, ARAMITE assures 

iE better crops, higher profits. 
ARAMITE kills more mite species 

: than any other control and is 

a the most widely used specific 


acaricide in the United States. 


golorful, illustrated product bulletins 
and booklets. They have been 
designed to show Naugatuck’s 
specifically-developed chemicals for 
specific crops. Please let us know what 
crop problems you have. Use the handy 


attached coupon. 
\ = 
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Prof. Gunn demonstrates how “Baseball Marketing” helps to educate young 


people in basic farm marketing economics. 


@ HAVING 


marketing 


TROUBLE teaching 
to youth? If 
you might want to try a game called 
“Baseball Marketing.” 

Developed by a Washington State 
marketing the 
aimed at educating young people in 


larm so 


specialist, game 1s 


basic marketing economics in terms 

with which they are familiar and 

which they can understand 
Extension specialist Walt Wills 


(now at Southern Illinois Unive1 
worked out the details 


ity ) 
for the game. 
It was first used to introduce the sub- 
ject of marketing to farm youths 
attending the annual 4-H State Camp 


held at the State College 


“The pitcher winds up. The batte 
waits tensely Here come the pitch 
and Malnutrition strikes out 
Sounds exciting? It Particu- 
larly for kids watching the game for 
the first time—the game of Baseball 


Marketing And all the 


Vnllie they re 


learning the principles of farm mar- 
keting 
Use Flannelgraph 

Here’s the way it worl Flannel 
graph figures of baseb p and 
umpire ire it out of qd pape 
The starti re ting 
team 

Catcher—consume! 

Pitcher—producer 

Ist Base—assemblers & shipps 

2nd Base—transportatio 


Shortstop—wh« 
3rd Base 


Right Field 


reta 


Center Field--| 
Left Field—fin: 
There are onl 


the opposing team 


in this game of 
Ist batter—M: 
2nd batter—Bac 
3rd batter 
4th batter 
The 
game 
tions. Food or f: 
sent the 
outline a baseba 
nelgraph 
The “game 
like this 


is to 


umpire 
are 


baseb 


have trie 
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tion, bad food 


housing and clot 


Team” want 
(food), from tl 
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! food habits 


Inadequate housing 
inadequate clothing 
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| You can 
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for this 


easily 


elf goes something 
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Washington State College 


A Visual 
Aid that 
Helps ‘Teach 


Marketing 


farm product The othe 0 p t 
of the farms market only 10 | ent 
of the farm product he é 
job is to get farm product t ‘ : 
farms to over 160 million consume s 
(At this time ou could place the 4 
catcher (consumers) behind |} 
plate ) 
“The pitcher etime thered : 
with ‘wildne but ene } 
pretty ‘steady Weather doesn't ] 
pone the game, but causes the pitche 
some trouble. For exam, high 
balls’ are caused by good weathe 
which may cause hig) productior | 
this may bring low price Low ball 
are caused by bad weathe i 
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low production and high price A, 
with this discussion ou I 
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SET UP SPECIAL PHOTOS... 


Here the governor of Vermont shakes hands with the winner. 


LOCAL JUDGES ARE USEFUL .. . 
A former Green Pastures winner questions a_ contestant. 


Grasslands Feature 


@ DID YOU EVER FIGURE that you could help the 

dairymen in your county or state increase their in- 
come through a grasslands campaign? We did it in 
Vermont, and folks all over the country have been 
impressed with the results 

The Vermont Green Pastures campaign has meant 
higher profits for thousands of Green Mountain dairy- 
men, One acre of pasture now feeds three cows where 
prior to 1947 it fed but one. Both quality and pro- 
duction of hay and pasture have been increased and 
our dairy cows have set new production records. 

Putting on a grasslands campaign is not as difficult as 
you might think. But it does take a lot of careful 
planning and the enlistment of all the help you can 
round up in your area. Here are some methods that 
Vermont found helpful 


Cooperation Is Necessary 


A campaign is no one-man job, so get all the help 
you can enlist to give you a hand in planning and 
carrying out your program. 

Vermont established planning committees on both a 
state and county level. These committees included 
representatives of all federal, state, and local agencies 
that had an interest in seeing better roughage produced. 
The groups also included top farmers, businessmen, 
civic leaders, and press and radio people. 

The campaign originators impressed these people that 
there was an urgent need for a grassland campaign, and 
gave them an idea of what results could be gained 
through such a campaign. 


Plan Chain Reaction 

It’s necessary to put drive and enthusiasm into these 
state or local groups and get them fired up over the 
idea of helping with the campaign. The best campaigns 
are those planned like a chain reaction, so that from 
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the original group of planners comes the energy and 
enthusiasm to cause the campaign to grow and take on 
new supporters and bring in new idea 

Each new supporter in turn should be inspired to 
seek others, so that eventually all potential workers 
and ideas will be enlisted. 


Set a Definite Goal 


One of your first tasks is to define the objectives of 
your campaign. A campaign without pur pose 1s waste- 
ful, without meaning, and could hurt your future cam- 
paign efforts. By setting your objectives you'll also 
have a better idea as to the budget you will need and 
the date of your time limit 

You'll also be aided in planning an intelligent use of 
teaching methods and mass media at your disposal. 
Purpose for the first year’s Vermont Green Pastures 
campaign was “to promote production of milk at lower 
costs through use of home-grown forag: 

A time limit for the campaign will set a definite date 
when activities will start and stop. It will allow cam- 
paign team members to reserve assignment dates on 
their calendars, and make it possible to set a tempo for 
the campaign so that the period of greatest activity will 
come just prior to the date when action by your dairy- 
men should be taken. 


Here ts a case history 
of its successful use in 


a grasslands campaign 


4 
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There is no formula I can give you in setting a time 
limit for your campaign. It depends on the people you 
want to reach, the communication outlets available to 
you, and the size of your budget. Even to a greater 
degree it depends on the recommended practices you 
want people to put into use on their farms. There are 
times when a short term campaign will naturally grow 
into one of several years’ duration. Vermont’s cam- 
paign year for the Green Pastures work started in April 
and continued through September, thus making a six- 
month period of intensive activity. 


Commercial Support Helps 


Make sure that you enlist the help of commercial 
groups and businessmen in your campaign team. Here 
in Vermont they were responsible for many of the re- 
sults claimed in the Green Pastures campaign. Many 
concerns which could not supply manpower gave gen- 
erously with money and supplies. 

In the past seven years of the Green Pastures cam- 
paign, more than 500 different commercial firms, asso- 
ciations, and individual businessmen cooperated in ou 
campaign activities. These included local feed and 
seed stores, bankers, limeworks, dairy plants, and even 
civic and service clubs 

Campaigns have proven successful throughout the 


The Green Pastures 
Vermont 
legumes 
and grass to thousands 
of farms, County 


campaign in 
brought lush 
By Jack Spaven 


Extension Editor, University of Vermont 
Mitiguy, left, 


eral farmers. 


nation and in many foreign countries. You might 
question: If this method is so successful in bringing 
about the change to new practices, why not get several 
campaigns underway at once. 

There are many reasons why you should limit your 
campaigns to one at a time. First, most state and 
county organizations are not staffed with enough people 
or financed with enough money to carry on more than 
one campaign at a time. Second, your communication 
outlets such as newspapers, radio stations, magazines, 
and TV can cooperate with you only so far as time and 
space is available. 

With more than one campaign in operation at the 
same time, you'll find that you are competing with 
yourself for this available time and space. Third, sev- 
eral campaigns aimed at the same group of peopl 
during the same period tend to confuse them and com 
pete for their attention. 


Write a Fact Booklet 


Another of the many cooperative tasks of campaign 
planning is research. Subject matter and communica- 
tions specialists together should investigate, plan, or- 
ganize, and then write a campaign “book of facts.” 

This should contain a complete breakdown of subject 
matter material which can be used throughout the 
campaign. It should include a thorough examination 
of the problem or problems involved, and include de- 
tailed information of and background materials on th« 
solution. 

Practical advice for farmers on the part they can 
play and the practices they should use should make up 
an important part of this campaign guide book. Sub- 
ject matter folks should include detailed information 
as to how the state, region, or nation will be benefited 
if the campaign is successful. 


Agent 
examines 
new seeding with sev- 


This campaign guidebook should be complete. It 
should spell out in detail the aims of the cam n, the 
time limits, ideas as to the best approach to the farn 
audience you wish to reach and a list of other organiza 
tions that might cooperate. The handbook should bx 
the product of the best cooperative thinking of the e 


tire campaign team 


You'll Need a Budget 


Like everything else these days, campaign ost 
money. Cost can vary from a few hundred dollars to 
thousands 

In Vermont it was necessary to raise about $1500 
each year through volunteer ubscriptior Ch 
amount was in addition to the contributions of time d 
materials contributed by state and federal agenci 
This cash budget was used as prizes, for tou pecial 
speakers, and for awards to county and state winne 
In order to encourage businessmen to contribute we 
printed green and gold window cards which read, “We 


are 1956 Green Pastures Cooperators. Green Pasture 
Help You. We Help Green Pastur: 

While making up the budget. make certain that you 
examine carefully the communications media best ted 
for getting information to your farm familis He 
lies a great responsibility for making ev dol 
count. List all available media and analyze each as to 
its advantages and disadvantages to your ca 


Give Information to All 


We found that two information syste1 nust be set 
up for a good campaign, You must prepare and ike 
available press releases, radio tal) post de 
motion pictures, meetings, tours, demonstrations ane 
all other teaching method: You also must it te 
motion some system of internal commu 
which all your campaign team is alerted to v 
planned, what is happening, and reports on how th 
campaign is going. This will not only keep all can 
paign workers up-to-date, but will instill yivit 
cooperation and teamwork that is necessa: 1” a good 


campaign. 


Conduct Training Schools 


Another internal campaign activity is th 
for regional or local training schools whereb tea 
members obtain instruction as to how they ca 
out their part in the campaign. Instruction at thes« 
meetings should include subject matter as well as help 
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TEACH SOIL FERTILITY 
at 
WAY 


Simplex soil tests speak louder than words 
alone. They increase interest in soil fertility 
and provide a sound method of approach to 


the subject of soil fertility management 


COMPLETE 


OUTFIT 


thing neces- 


Ever | 


sary to make tests 
for 15 plant growth 
factors; plus tissue 
fests for Nitrates, 
Phosphorus and Po- » 
tassium. 


JUNIOR 
OUTFIT 


All the reagents and 
materials necessar 
to make 100 to 30 
tests for the follow- 
ing plant growth 
factors; Nitrates, 
Phosphorus, Potassi- 
um, Calcium, Am- 
monium, Acidity, plus tissue tests for Nitrates, 
Phosphorus and Potassium. 


$33.50 F.0.B. NORWALK 


100 tests for the 
followin iv 

rowth 
rates, 
Potassium, Ammoni- 
um, Acidity, plus 
tissue tests for 
Nitrates, Phosphorus 
and Potassium. 


$25.50 F.0.B. NORWALK 


Simplex Soil Test Outfits are based on scientific 
methods devised at Michigan State College by 
Dr. Charies H. Spurway. You should have a 
Simplex Soil Test Outfit with which to visually 
demonstrate and instruct. 


Write for free Simplex literature. 


The EDWARDS 
LABORATORY 


1717 SIMPSON AVENUE * NORWALK, OHIO 


TREE SEEDS—SHRUB SEEDS 
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in writing news stories, taking photos, 
conducting meetings, giving radio 
talks, ete. 

Another phase of the training school 
idea has been to call special groups 
for special training. For example, the 
Vermont Extension Service planned 
to give special one-day regional 
schools for feed, seed, and fertilizer 
dealers. In a state where many farm- 
ers rely on these businessmen to 
guide them in their choice of seeds 
and fertilizers, it was considered es- 
sential to the success of the campaign 
that all dealers recommend forage 
seed varieties and fertilizer treatment 
the same as recommended by the 
State College. In one county alone, 
these meetings, plus follow-up work 
by the county agent were responsible 
for increasing the sale of one recom- 
mended variety by 2000 per cent 


Use Contests for Interest 


Vermont found that contests helped 
to stir up interest both within the 
campaign team itself and with the 
farmers in the Green Pastures con- 
test. 

At the start of the campaign a con- 
test was set up whereby any farmer 
could have his pastures and haylands 
compared with those of his neighbor. 
Over the years, this contest has also 
judged the farm management ability 
of a farmer as well as his skill in rais- 
ing roughage 

A system of trained farmer-judges 
was used to select county and state 
Green Pasture winners. Top winners 
of the county and state contests were 
awarded certificates, given recogni- 
tion at county and state events, taken 
on bus tours of pastures in other areas 
and other states 

A contest was also held to pick the 
county agricultural agent who did the 
best all-around Green Pastures pro- 
gram for the year. An engraved 
plaque and public recognition for the 
award was given to the top agent each 
year 


The interest of rural youth was 


aroused through a yearly essay con- 
test in which 4-H and FFA members 
wrote on such topics as, “How Green 


Pastures Helps Vermont 


Alert All Outlets 


Once the campaign is ready to start, 
alert all communication outlets of this 
fact Where the 


small area the best way to do this is 


ampaign covers a 


to make a personal visit to all news- 
paper editors, radio station managers, 
magazine edito Otherwise, a per- 
sonal letter will have to do. What- 
ever your contact method, make sure 
that you stress the reasons for start- 
ing this campaign, state the problem 
and the objectives of your campaign 


Inform these people as to what the 
success of the campaign can mean to 
the locality, the county, and the state. 
Tell these press and radio people 
about some of the highlights of your 
information program and elaborate on 
some of the major events that will 
take place. You might well mimeo- 
graph some of this material so that 
the professional information folks 
could make use of it in their editorial 
and news columns and over the air. 


Plan Kick-Off Meeting 


One of the best ways of concentrat- 
ing the attention of the public to the 
start of your program is to arrange 
for a campaign “kick-off.” Send 
invitations to everyone who has an 


GREENER PASTURES HELP YOU 


COOPERATOR 


WE HELP GREEN PASTURES 


USE WINDOW CARDS 
They show who cooperates. 


interest in the campaign. Be sure 
that all press, radio, and TV people 
receive a special invitation indicating 
some of the most newsworthy events 
which will take place at the kick-off. 
Arrange the kick-off so it will include 
events of high news value. Press and 
radio people must be convinced that 
the kick-off is worth attending and 
reporting. 

The announcement of campaign 
contests, slogans, catch phrases, press 
tours, special parade ield days or 
gatherings are well known methods of 
breaking into the public attention 
with your campaign 

Although evaluation 


a ¢ onunuous 


process, usually it is at the end of the 
campaign when a udgment is 
made. Your evaluatior hould give 
the answer as to how ose the cam- 
paign came to its original objectives 
In order for you to benefit in the 
future, you should also study the dif- 
ferent informational t nique and 
teaching methods that tid off best 
End 
* 
Next Month 


Ag Husbandry Issue 
Special Features On 
Livestock-C rops-Soils-Poultry 
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an and shrubs fron 


THIS IS 
FLOW —ACTION ! 


—best friend a leaf ever had! 


Exclusive new operating principle || \ 
developed by New Holland and A 
found only on the new Hayliner 68. No 
sharp corners to turn, no twisting, no wad- 
ding—just a gentle, flowing action from 
pickup to bale chamber. The Hayliner 68 
handles hay less because it has fewer moving 
parts. It puts the most feed value into every 
bale. It’s the new way to bale hay. 


~ 


NEW HOLLAND 


This is the Hayliner 68 shown with the 


panel removed to show Flow-Action 


: ry cost of producing good, medium or poor quality h: 
is almost the same—but the cost of feeding anythu 
less than the best quality possible can be mighty high 


cents 
right 


Here’s how important those leaves can be 


will have about 57°), leaves. In feeding 
equivalent to a ton of linseed meal and a ton of corn and cob 


When it comes to judging the quality of hay 
one of the first considerations. Protein content | 
leafiness and the maturity stage at which the crop is cut 


For instance, 3 tons of alfalfa, cut right 


leafine 


i result 


in dollars at 


ind cure 


value thi 


il worth 


iy 


if 


of 


id 


meal. Let it “‘spoil’’ to where it’s only 40‘), leaves (minimum 
requirement for U. S. Grade No. 1) and you've lost the 
equivalent of 700 Ibs. of linseed meal and 400 Ibs. of corn 
Some farmers figure it would cost as much as $200 per acre to 
feed enough soybean-oil meal to equal the protein they're get 
ting from a high quality alfalfa-brome-ladino hay the rov 
Advanced haymaking machinery, like New Holland 


HAYLINER 68, makes it possible to keep the most prot 
in your hay. New Holland Machine Co. Division of Sper 
Rand Corp., New Holland, Pennsylvania 


February 


HAYLINER 6& 
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In the future . 


Grassland Farming Depends 


PROVED 


Here are three factors that will determine the potential 
of improved forage crop varieties. They operate simul- 


taneously, and each must 
for a variety to gain widespread use. 


@ BACK IN THE GOOD old days 

the cowboys sang, “Don’t fence me 
in” and the long-horn steers joined in 
the refrain, sotto voce, “or I'll starve 
to death.” 

The grazing animal and the farmer 
harvesting hay frequently had a com- 
mon low level objective. They were 
not thinking in terms of something 
superlative to graze or harvest-——they 
just hoped there would be something 

As attention has 
grassland problems great strides for- 
ward have been 


been focused on 


made in improving 
quality and increasing production per 
acre, Advances have been made in 
methods of seeding, fertilization prac- 
tices, management of grasslands, in- 
sect control, and in the availability 
of superior species varieties 
within species for specific areas and 


conditions 


Geography Has Influence 


It is important to note that the rec- 
ord of achievement varies among and 
within The 
pressures, 


geographical 
reflect 
progressiveness of farmers in an area, 


regions 
records economic 
and the relative emphasis placed on 
grasslands and forage crops by pri- 
vate, state, and federal agencies 
For many areas, forage is the most 
important single crop. This is cer- 
tainly the humid Northeast. 


In the Northeast, improved pasture 


true tor 


and hay accounts for over one-half of 


the crop land. Hay accounts for 


he developed satisfactorily 
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On Improved 
Forage Crops 


Great strides have been made in 
forages. What will influence 


further progress in the future? 


By H. R. Fortmann 


Professor of Agronomy 


Pennsylvania State University 


about 28 percent of the total crop 
value. 

To what extent can improved vari- 
eties enhance the value of forage 
crops? The answer to this is depend- 


ent on many factors. The current 
levels of achievement for different 
areas tend to limit the potential 


change whether expressed in relative 
or absolute terms. 


Three Related Factors 

In the final analysis, the contribu- 
tion made _ by 
improved forage varieties will be de- 


to forage production 


termined by three related factors 
operating simultaneously 
be illustrated as the three legs of a 


triangle. 


These may 


Each of these factors must be de- 
level. The 
contribution of improved varieties for 
any given time and area will be the 
product of the level of achievement 
for the three factors 


veloped to a satisfactory 


Contribution — of varieties 
equals A x B x C where 

equals 
varieties (with the base for 
or older varieties set as 100 percent), 


new 


relative merit of new 


common 


Comparison of Alfalfa Yields in Pennsylvania 


SE we| Nc 
Allen- | Couders- 

VARIETY town Butler Port 
No. of Cuts 3 2  —_—_ 
Dupuits 4.38 2.74 2.94 
Vernal Dae 2.90 
Atlantic 3.94 2.86 2.56 
Narragansett 3.66 2.74 2.65 
Grimm 2.07 2-20 2.65 
A 224 3.27 2.76 2.96 
Ranger 3.14 2.34 2.49 
Buffalo 
Nomad 2.86 2.15 2.34 
Location 
Average 3.46 2.61 2.66 
% highest yield- 
ing variety to 
average 126 125 1 


Total season yields in 1956 for nine alfalfa varieties at seven locations is 
Yields expressed as tons of dry matter per acre 


location (All first harvest yellds. 
performance.) 


Not to be interpreted as indicative 


sc NW | S NE Average 
McConnells-| Mead-| University of Seven 
burg | ville | Park | Troy Loc ations 
5.42 2.53 3.14 1.82 3.28 
4.56 2.20 2.78 1.98 3.06 
4.38 2.29 2.41 1.62 2.87 
4.54 2.63 «41.06 
3.76 2.31 2.39 1.3 2.55 
3.36 246 1.29 2.52 
4.09 1.75 1.45 
4.07 1.87 1.03 1.00 2.18 
3.00 1.09 1.42 .98 1.98 
4.13 1.95 2.14 1.41 2.62 
131-134-146 


Averages of four replicati 
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STA-FRESH SPURS BOOM 
SILAGE FEEDING 


..» Keeps Grass Silage Fresh, Sweet-Smelling, More Nourishing 


nutritious bisulfite-treated silage. 


ENDS ‘SILAGE 
FRESH” proves blessing to 
farmers and their wives by end 
ing the contaminating, all-per 
vading odor of untreated grass 


plicator. 


Trade Mark 


CATTLE CLEAN IT UP! Farmers report that their cattle prefer “STA 
FRESH” silage over untreated silage. In free choice feeding tests, 
cows consumed better than three times as much of the more 


EASY TO USE! When you use 
“STA-FRESH”, just cut your 
crop at the best stage of ma 
turity, regardless of weather, 
and mix in the STA-FRESH 
silage. powder at the blower automat- 

ically with an easy-to-make ap- 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. = Reports from county 
agents and farmers in all parts of the country 
indicate rapidly increasing interest in grass si 
lage for feeding dairy cows and other cattle 
This has been spurred by the remarkable suc 
cess of “STA-FRESH” Sodium Bisulfite, the 
amazing powder that keeps silage green and 
nutritious for months after ensiling. 


Makes A Superior Feed 


Backing up research findings which were fea 
tured in farm publications for the past three 
years, these on-the-farm reports show particu 
lar enthusiasm about the elimination of obnox 
ious “silage stink” by use of “STA-FRESH” and 
about its many advantages in making grass 
silage a more palatable and nourishing feed 

“STA-FRESH” treated silage was found to 
remain virtually as green, fresh and sweet-sme!| 
ing as fresh-chopped grass. Tests showing more 
total digestible nutrients, with less loss of dry 
matter and a far higher sugar and carotene con 
tent, were supported by the way cattle literally 
gobbled up the treated silage. 


New Importance To Low-Cost “Grass Farming” 


Here, farm tested and proved, is the answer to 
supplying a good, low-cost cattle feed which 
provides the energy cattle need, the taste that 
makes them want it, and the vitamin A required 
to produce rich milk and quality beef. “STA 
FRESH” has proved effective in ensiling such 
forage crops as grass and alfalfa in either up 
right or trench silos. 


Low Cost Cited 


The gain in feed value by itself more than off- 
sets the cost of “STA-FRESH”, which comes in 
the form of an inexpensive, easy-to-use powder, 
packed in 80 pound bags. Only & Ibs. treats a 
full ton, 


FREE FOLDERS FOR DISTRIBUTION AT YOUR MEETINGS — 
Folders tell how to use “STA-FRESH” and describ 
applicators which the farmer can easily make for him 
self. Let us know how many copies you can use. Write 
today to GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New 


York 6, N. Y. 
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SPRAYERS. 


“Since 1680” 


"CHOICE for Quality the World Over 
FOR 70 YEARS" 


SMITH  RiTESIZzE 
SPRAYER 
“The ladies’ choice.” 


Light weight 
envily. ft 


Operates 


oll proof 


hose enables user to 


World's lightest, 
moothest and eas- 
eat 


et sprayer on ground 
4 and cover wide aren, 
Adjustable Un 
irpuased 
SMITH 
PESTMASTER GARDEN DUSTER 


working insec- 


tieide duster 
Weighs 1% Ibs. 
Non rust, all 


metal construc 
tion. One filling 


dust 200 rose 
bushes. Throws 9% 
dust stream 
Nothing matches 
it. Fast seller 
3 PRICES ALLOW FOR ATTRACTIVE MARK-UP 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


464 Main Utica 2, N.Y 


“Originators of Sprayers” 


Canadian Rep Cohoon 
1265 Stanley $1, Montreal 2, Canada 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMERS 
ARE GOOD 


they 


Because are production-wise and 


want the best in mechanical equipment to 
operate their terms.— 
's WHY 


THIS 


BARN CLEANERS 


ARE MEETING WITH SUCH ACCLAIM 
FROM DAIRY FARMERS THROUGH-OUT 
THE COUNTRY 

THRU-OUT THE DAIRY FARM INDUSTRY 
The Badger Barn Cleaner will clean your 
bern, solve your hired man problem and 
give you more tree time then you've ever 
hed. in a 40 cow born the Badger elimi- 
nates the shoveling of approximately 25 
tons of manure per month, spending only 
@ fraction of time otherwise spent, and 
for as little as 20¢ per month. 


| We also man. 
ufacture the 
famous farm- 
engineered and 
farm tested 
Silo Unloader. 


Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners Silo Unloeders 
Barn Equipment C) 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31, DEPT. M KAUKAUNA, wis 
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Varieties undergo extensive testing under 


a range of conditions before they are 
recommended. Here a Reed canarygrass 
strain is being evaluated for growth and 
seed production characteristics, 


B equals percentage farmer accept- 
ance, 

C equals extent (%) to which seed 
supplies are adequate. 


Consider the “A” Factor 

The “A” factor 
will be of direct concern to an indi- 
vidual One variety may be 
another common 
more of several char- 


magnitude of the 


farmer 
to 


seed in one o1 


superior or to 
acteristics 


Yield is 


is the best 


frequently 
value available to 


important. It 
single 
reflect genetic potential for yield as 
resistance, 
winter hardiness, and drought toler- 
Yield is also dependent on 
fertility, management, 
and fertilization 

Because the factors affecting yield 
are so complex, it is somewhat un- 


well as disease and insect 


ance. 
climate, soil 


practices 


realistic to make dogmatic statements 
about the increase in yield that will 
result from using improved varieties. 
It is also important to define the area 
or conditions to which the prediction 
applies. This will be made apparent 
from a consideration of the data in 
the table. 


Variety May Boost Yield 


The data in the table serve to illus- 
trate the importance of judicious 
choice of for each ecological 
There is ample re- 
search data from yield trials in Penn- 
sylvania and other states, at least in 
the humid Northeast, to indicate that 
a 25 percent increase in yield by use 
of improved, adapted varieties is en- 


variety 
zone of an area 


tirely reasonable 

Frequently, the increases are much 
greate! Pennscott clover, for 
example, has yielded twice as much 
Pennsyl- 


red 


as common red clover in 


vania trials conducted at many loca- 
tions in many different years. Char- 
acteristics such as leafiness, quality, 


and timeliness of production are ex- 
tremely important. They have been 
and will be improved further by 
proper choice of variety. 


Need Good Seed Supplies 


The second factor that determines 
the overall potential of improved va- 
Development 


variety is just 


rieties is seed supplie 
and release of a 


the beginning in realizing 


new 
its poten- 


tial. There are three vital steps be- 
tween release of a variety by the 
breeder and ultimate utilization by 


Production: accumulation: 
and distribution of 


The National 


Project, established 


farmers 
eed supplies. 
Foundation Seed 
in 1949, provides 
a means for expediting seed produc- 
tion of the forage crop 
regional adaptation and 
proval. This orgar 
for production of 
Through its Planning 
allocates this foundat 
producing areas. Ana 
to determine seéd needs for a 
Production of this amount is encour- 
aged in every way po 
It is probable that with 


varieties with 
regional ap- 
ization contracts 
undation seed 
Conference it 

eed to seed 
ttempt 1s made 


variety 


ble 


increasing 


recognition of the merits of certified 
seed of recommended varieties the 
mechanics of seed production and 
distribution will provide the neces- 
sary seed supplie: 
Farmers Must Use Seed 

To complete the assessment of the 


potential of new forage crops varieties 
one must consider farmer acceptance. 
Will farmers accept and use 
improved forage crop 

A survey in the Northeast revealed 
that 70 percent of the alfalfa, 27 per- 
cent of the red clover, and 30 percent 
of the birdsfoot 


the new 
varieties? 


| seed used 


tretol in 
1955 was of improved, recommended 
varieties. The variation of these 
figures reflect the factors that affect 


farmer acceptance and usage 

It is possible to demonstrate greater 
superiority of improved varieties over 
sorts for a greater 


common portion 


of the region with alfalfa than is true 


with red clover and birdsfoot trefoil. 
Concurrently, seed supplies of the 
improved alfalfas were available. 
This was definitely not true of the 


other two species 
of seed of 
reflects 
eedsmen 


The proportionate usage 
improved varieties als 


efforts by 


educational programs by 


pro- 
motional and 
colleges. 

eties will be 
developed for every species; seed will 
be produced; and farm 
to 


In time, improved 


in response 


basic economic facts will utilize 


these varieties. As with small grains, 
corn, and vegetable ecommenda- 
tions of forage crop arieties will 
change as better ones become avail- 
able and new problems arise.—End 
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ANOTHER FARMER OF TOMORROW 


Young West Virginian a veteran 
| livestock feeder-exhibitor at 13 


Winning blue ribbons with champion- 
ship cattle and hogs is second nature with 
Farmer of Tomorrow Billy Fritts, who lives 
with his family on a 227-acre farm near 
Kearneysville, W. Va. 


Billy’s Purina-fed Angus steer was Grand 
Champion of all breeds at the 1955 Jefferson 
County Fair, Charlestown, W. Va. He has 
also won blue ribbons with his hogs and 
for curing meat. 


The Fritts’ family farm, which produces 
rain, milk, pork and beef, offers Billy an 
opportunity to become an all-’ round farmer. 
In addition, Billy finds time to be active in 
school and church activities, and _ play 
baseball and football. 


This Charlestown High School freshman 
is well on his way toward becoming a suc- 
cessful livestock and grain farmer. Already 
a school and youth leader, Billy now wants 
to become a veterinarian and continue to 
work with livestock as a profession. 


Purina salutes this outstanding young West 
Virginian! Congratulations, Billy Fritts, on 
your accomplishments, and best wishes for 
your future—in school and on the farm! 
eee 

You will find that Purina Dealers everywhere 
are ready to help you solve your livestock and 
poultry feeding and management problems, 
And whether you are feeding for market or 
the show ring, remember, Purina can help you 
produce more meat, milk and eggs—at low cost. 


Billy Fritts, Kearneysville, West Virginia, poses with 7 
his Hereford steer, Chip. 


FEED PURINA...YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON THE CHECKERBOARD 
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Six 


@ MOST EVERYTHING these days 

is done by a blueprint or plan. 
We have more scientific information 
to work with on the farm than ever 
in the history of farming. It takes 
more money to farm, but, fortunately, 
we are making more money and 
greater progress than ever. 

Grassland farming has always been 
important in America. But it is more 
important now than at any time dur- 
ing the past. The land coming out of 
row crops to help reduce production 
must go to grassland farming if it is 
kept in cultivation; otherwise, it will 
have to go to forestry. This may be 
the best thing that eve happened in 
the way of soil improvement in 
America 

There is a lot of land that never 
hould have been row cropped. When 
we get it covered with grass, soil 
erosion is reduced to almost nothing 
In place of tearing down soil, we are 
building it up 

For a successful grassland farming 
program, follow a definite outline. If 
the agricultural worker will make 
uch an outline and follow it, neither 
the farmer nor the agricultural work- 


er will be disappointed. 


First Step Is the Plan 


The first and most important phase 
of the grassland program on any farm, 
regardless of size, is the plan. This 
plan is based on a soil map in many 
cases, or on the knowledge of the soil 
if no map has been made 

The next part of the pasture plan 
is the soil test to find out how much 
fertility is in the soil and how much 
more is needed to grow the pasture 
crop that is wanted 

The fencing program comes unde 
the plan. Certainly the different sea- 
son’s grazing and the different graz- 
ing crops should be fenced separately 
Consideration is always given in the 
fencing program to separating the 
higher land from the lower land and 
putting in fences on areas that will 
not cause erosion such as on ridges, 
down the draws, and between the hill 
and bottom land. 

The plan also takes in the different 
combinations of plants for the sea- 
sons of the year. One of the things 
that has been left out in many areas 
that must be added to the plan is 
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Steps for Better 


rassland Farming 


By W. KR. Thompson 


Extension Agronomist 
Mississippi State College 


enough pasture land for the livestock 
owned or wanted. We over-graze 
most every summer pasture we have 
because we do not have enough area 
in pasture. 

Definite plans should be made to 
take land out of cultivation and put 
it in pasture to get it established be- 
fore it is grazed. The plan is the blue- 
print to work by 


Fertilizer Must Be Applied 

After the plan is made, fertilizer 
must be applied. The more plant 
food a plant or combination of plants 
can use, the more should be applied 
In most areas, lime, phosphate, potash, 
and nitrogen all are needed for good 
production of grasses and legumes. 

In most cases, the correct amount 
needed is determined by soil testing. 
If soil testing is not used, the recom- 
mendations of the experiment station 
for the area that have been gathered 
over a long period are substituted in 
place of soil testing 

Plant food is applied not just one 
time and then no more. It should be 
applied annually. It is better to use 
all the plant foods in balance than to 


just use one or two 


make the best growt! 


to apply fertilizer o1 


three years needs a 
One of the special 
when applying fertilize 
much phosphate and 
to legumes they are 
plied to the grass in compa 
phosphate and pota 
legume, it is favored o1 


The third part of the 


it, and when we 


We like to have plat t 
least one grass and ons 


many pasture areas tl! 


Both clover and 


pliant food to 


before o! 

as the time 
tabli hed pas- 
application 


ipply two or 


ne time 


ngs to watch 
that if too 


otasn Is applied 


ored over the 
trogen 1s ap- 
rison te the 
ipplied to the 
er the legume 
urance that 


Op Prowing 


Seeding Is Important 


assland pro- 
dad pasture to 
ere we Want 
It has been 
xed all the 
el together 


and just let what would survive. We 


now plant what we want, where we 


d together at 
legume On 

can be two 
and in some 


one or more 


W. R. Thompson, author of this article, who helped develop the sod seeding principle, 
stands before a photo of an excellent pasture developed through the six steps for 


better grassland farming. Thompson is extension agronomist at Mississippi 


We have selected 
+ when they start grov 
: ture crops. An annu: 
4 better than tryir 
; The fertilizer is the 
q we will have pasture 
profitably. 
= gram is seeding. We se 
* have what we want, v 
need it 
a long time since we 
i pasture grasses and 
2 want 
grasses and a legum: 
cases two legumes an 
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NEW NO-PITMAN MOWER 
THROUGH HAY 


Revolutionary 


drive 
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(Above) Trail-type for all make tractors. 
Just a quiet whirr—that’s all you hear. Acres of hay 
melt away, faster, smoother, cleaner than you've ever 
seen hay cut before. 

TWIn-WHEEL drive makes the difference. The mo 
ment you see it in action, you know Allis-Chalmer 
ingineering-in-Action has made the mower pitman 
a thing of the past. 

Two rotating wheels with balancing counterweight 
replace the pitman. Regardless of cutter bar angle 
driving action is always in the same plane with the 
sickle. 

The new No. 7 Mower really “runs like a watch.’ 
That means bigger capacity . . . smoother cut 
longer life! 

And—you can mow steep banks or ditches—from 


(Below) Rear-mounted model for Allis- Chalmers tractors 
with easy-on, easy-off Snap-Coupter hitch. 


“ 

‘et 


straight up to 45 degrees below horizontal! 
See the mower that’s making national news—the 
great new No. 7—at your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
and Twin-Wunes are Allie-Chalmers teademarks ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE wis 


ALLIS-CHALI 


LISTEN! National Farm and Home Hour—NBC—Every Saturday 
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grasses. They grow well together the 
same season. Do not mix legumes and 
grasses on one piece of land that do 
not grow during the same season. 


0 In every state there is a crop and 

IVS er fertilizer recommendation for every 

FIELD TESTED ¢ j pasture plant that grows in that state. 

SINCE IERTILIZERS Following seeding, management 

8S must be practiced to the letter. The 

secret of any pasture program, short- 

term or long-term, is the manage- 

ment. The most important phase of 
management is not to overgraze. 


Need Good Weed Control 


Controlling weeds is the next most 
important part of management. Weeds 
naturally grow in pastures, especially 
on badly overgrazed areas. Over- 
grazing always favors legumes and 


R “6 Pl Food” Fertili 
oyster ant Foo ertilizer 
Provides High-Profit Nutriti 
rovi es 1g “ ro ! u ri ion Here you see oats that were planted on 
onia was e source of nitrogen, 
For All Crops, All Soils | 


undergrazing favors grasses. Man- 

ROY STE ed The hardest-working dollar a agement should be carried out so both 

oA : farmer spends is the one he in- will have a chance to grow well in 
GUARANTEES 6 ESSENTIAL 


vests in fertilizer. And no ferti- combination during their season. 

PLANT FOODS IN CHEMICALLY jizer will return more profit per Fertilizer must be applied in the 

CONTROLLED AMOUNTS: dollar invested than Royster... management program to keep good 

the best crop insurance you can growth all during the growing seasor 

NITROGEN for rapid growth buy. If fertilizer is left off, growth stops. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID for maturity In these days of rising costs 

: and low prices for farm products, 

and yield Royster “6-Plant Food” Ferti- 

POTASH for health and quality helps you produce more There must be food peegram 

at lower unit costs—builds up soil go along with the pasture program so 

CALCIUM for sturdy plants fertility and crop yields at the when pastures are down, feed will 

SULFUR for vigor and tone same time. That's why, dollar for nog hee place. poe! main feed crops 

dollar, pound for pound, Royster are hay, silage, and grain. In pro- 

MAGNESIUM for color and snap gives om ious Saseiiaes value. duction of feed, silage leads in per 

acre production. Many farmers put 

GRANULAR .-» High-Anal ysis Grades up feed just for the winter period and 

many put up feed for any time of the 

year pastures are not good. The 

farmer who neglects his feed program 

will suffer a cut in profits from his 
livestock program. 


Feed Program Essential 


lree-flowing ...dust-free... handles, stores and drills 
easily ... applies uniformly. 


See Your Royster Agent Today 


22 factories and 15 sales offices conveniently located to 
Ts 
serve farmers in 20 states. Insect Control Is Vital 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., NORFOLK VA. In every area of the United States, 


insects and parasites destroy a lot 
of profit from pastures and livestock. 


THE QUALITY NAME IN PLANT FOOD Therefore, a well planned program for 
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insect control must be carried on to 
protect the investment we have in 
pastures. 

When you take the six parts of the 
pasture program—plan, fertilizer, 
seeding, management, feed, and ento- 
mology—and really carry them out, 
pastures are profitable, not only to the 
man who owns them, but to everyone 
who lives in America.—End 


* 


Use Insecticides Separately 

It may not be a good thing to mix 
insecticides and weed-killing chem- 
icals together and apply them at the 
same time. This evidence was ob- 
tained from Iowa State College scien- 
tific experiments, and was especially 


true where grasshopper control was 
involved. Weed killers caused plants 
to curl and dry up in a few days. 
Grasshoppers prefer fresh plants to 
the dying or sprayed ones and tend 
to move on to more palatable ones. 


* 
Study Meat Tenderness 
USDA scientists are 
about the possibility of improving 
meat tenderness through selective 
livestock breeding, according to re- 
search and experiments they have 
conducted. In studies with rabbits 
and a lesser extent with beef cattle, 
they found that rabbits had a heri- 
tability factor of about 53 percent and 

beef cattle about 41 percent. 


optimistic 


“Be 


Perhaps 


during 
teaching you have needed diagrams 


your years of 
or sketches to make your points 
clear while teaching in a remote 
place where a blackboard was not 
available. 

This problem can be solved by con- 
structing in your spare time a port- 
able bulletin-blackboard. Often times 
while doing on-the-farm instruction 
or other extension teaching, you will 
find that this piece of equipment will 
come in very handy. The same piece 
of equipment serves as a_ bulletin 
board as well as a blackboard. The 
details of construction of this port- 
able bulletin-blackboard are as fol- 
lows: 

Check around the shop and see if 
you have any plywood. Cut a piece 
four by four feet. Cut four strips one 
by two inches by four feet to serve 
as facing around the borders of the 
plywood. Cut these strips at 45 de- 
gree angles to give a snug fit which 
would be the same as the facing on 
a picture frame 

Before mounting these strips to 
the plywood, take the jointer and set 
jt at one-eighth inch and cut a groove 


IDEAS that WORK 


You Can Build a Portable Bulletin-Blackboard 


on the outside edge on all strips for 
decoration. Take the same strips 
and set the jointer at one-fourth inch 
and cut a groove on the inside edge 
of all strips (this is for blackboard 
to slide in). 

Mount all strips on the plywood 
except the strip on the right hand 
side. The blackboard will slide in 
from this side. 

Cut a piece of blackboard that will 
slide in and out. Take the right hand 
strip and place it on a small hinge 
and mount it to the back of the 
plywood. This slide will open and 


close to give a snug fit when the 
blackboard is either in or out. A 
small finishing nail will keep the 


right hand strip in place. 

Cut two pieces two by two inches 
by four and one-half feet. Cut end 
at 70 degree angles on both pieces. 
This part will be on the floor and 
give the board a slanting effect. 

Mount these two pieces (legs) to 
the back of the plywood toward the 
outer edge. Board should have four 
feet clearance from the floor. Use 
wood screws to attach legs. 

Cut a third leg the same dimen- 
sions and cut the end at a 70-degree 
angle in the opposite direction of 
the front legs. Mount this leg with 
a hinge in the middle of the board. 

Put a small piece of chain between 
the leg and the hoard to serve as a 
brace while it is standing, and it will 
fold up when the board is to be 
moved. The hinge on the third leg 
should be placed on backwards to 
allow the leg to fold up. Use clear 
varnish on the entire construction. 

This will serve as a bulletin board 
when the blackboard is out and a 
blackboard when it is in. This piece 
of equipment can be placed inthe back 
of the car for easy transportation.— 


Herbert H. Colden, vo-ag instructor, 


Louisa, Va. 


ANOTHER NEW 
TRACTOR? 

WHAT'S YOUR 
SECRET ? 


| KEEP BUILDING 
UP SOIL FERTILITY 
EVERY YEAR 


YOU MUST] N 


OPE | JUST GROW LOTS 


EVERY LEGUME SEEDING 
WITH MITRAGIN 


COSTS ME ABOUT A DIME AN ACRE | 
PAYS ME BACK DOLLARS ON THE DIME 
IN NITROGEN FERTILIZER MADE 
OUT OF THE AIR. BOOSTS THE 
STAND, INCREASES YIELDS 
BUILDS THE SOIL, TOO 


} - 
y J A} 
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OUR SEED DEALER ALWAYS HAS FRESH | 
STOCKS OF NITRAGIN IN THE BRIGHT | 
ORANGE PACKAGE. ONLY NITRAGIN | 
GUARANTEES THE BACTERIA COUNT | 
.. THE BEST NITROGEN INSURANCE 


Send for 
List of 
Teaching 
Aids 
NITRAGIN 
3249 W. Custer Ave 


Milwaukee 9, Wis 
BETTER FARMING METHODS 
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YOU CAN GET 2 


Sull- 
and 


That’s the first step in counselling 


By E. V. Walton 
Head Dept. of Agricult vral Education 
"ex A & M College 


@ HIDDEN PROBLEMS in the 

lives of our teen-agers are block- 
ing some of our best teaching effort trust. Schools need good counselling work, 
All teachers have the daily frustrat- 
ing experience of seeing some of 


their best efforts end against the wall help students through personal counselling 
of students’ blank stares, fidgeting, 


for students want to talk to someone they 


and vo-ag teachers are in a position to 


restlessness, apathy, or just plain 
rowdine ” 66 
Another |} I ker f | how to act on a date,” “ill at ease that the average student in voca- 
with the opposite sex,’ “wishing I tional agriculture averaged less than 


is to find some promising student , “ 
nae 16 | could decide on a vocation,” “want- three waking hours per day with his 


suddenly shrugging with an “I don’t 
care, What's the difference” attitude 


Confronted with these reactions, good 


ing to earn more of my own money,” parents. Often both parents are 
“Father and Mother quarrelling,” working and too busy to assist chil- 
“wanting to feel close to God,” dren with their problem 

“feeling I am not attractive,” “feel- The vocational agriculture teacher 
ing that I am dumb.” enjoys an admirable position with 


teachers work hard on planning a 


more interesting presentation and 


pend hours in hard work which is 


his boys. A counselling program can 
often unsuccessful 


Try This Check Sheet be easily instituted in individual 
ir classes that will pay dividends in 
Problems Are Mental Blocks Teachers who have tried the 


Mooney Problem Check Sheet* and 


assisted students by individual coun- 


human enrichment and at the same 
Personal problems in the lives of time enhance the amount of learning 
our teen-agers are the mental blocks 


in the way of learning. Our appalling 


in scientific agriculturs 
selling, group talks, and movies have 


reduced the number of preblems by F sa 
as much as 50 percent. Scholastic They Want to Talk 
performance increased one letter Students almost are pathetically 
grade although less actual time was eager to talk to someone they trust. 
spent in subject teaching Surprisingly, to the student at least, 
and mentally ill are sitting in to- A large high school, (Industrial the mere discovery that others have 
Gay's classroom Consolidated, Vanderbilt, Texas) the same problems or the act ol 
There are many causes ranging adopted a plan of helping students talking about the problem lifts a 


tatistics on divorce, occupational 
unhappiness, and lack of mental 
health provide the first clue. Tomor- 


row's unhappy workmen, divorced, 


from poor emotional diets to en- with personal problems with the heavy burden and the secret worry 
vironmental and economic pressures. 
The important thing is that the 
teacher can do something about the 
problems that prey on the minds of 
our youth. It is estimated con- 
servatively that a good teacher can 


result that the percent attending is no longer a barrier to learning. 
college and trade schools increased Likewise, recognition of a problem 
from 14.7 percent to 57.4 percent. and finding there is something that 
Discipline cases dropped to near can be done about it sometimes 
zero, average daily attendance in- transforms a dull student into an 
creased and drop-outs declined and ‘A’ performer 


pend 20 to 25 percent of his time 


scholastic performance jumped one Teachers who try the counselling 
helping students t lete » th P } 

letter grade approach as a path to better learn- 
problems and planning courses oi Students spend more and more ing have a heartwarming adventure 


ction, and actual increase the time at school. Wendler discovered ahead.—End 


amount of learning in a subject by 


oo ( 
to LOO percent *Publ ree j logical Corp., 582 Fift 


These Cause Concern 


What are some of the problems Testament of a ‘Teacher 


that stand in the way of teaching? I am a teacher. I am engaged in the business of influencing lives and 


It has been found that the average affecting destiny. I shall always remember that by virtue of age, edu- 
high school boy is plagued by 43 cation, experience and position of leadership, | owe more to the people 
personal problems that give him whom I seek to serve than they owe to me. 

great concern. Carl Wendler, teacher 


If I remember this, I will be humble in leadership, kindly disposed 
of vocational agriculture, Brenham, 


toward my co-workers and tolerant of the shortcomings of those I 
Texas, properly oriented his  stu- endeavor to teach. 

dents, and gave them a simple but 
highly effective check sheet 


When I am inclined toward impatience, when my tolerance is in- 

adequate, and when I am confronted with ingratitude, | will constantly 
He discovered such secret worries seek wisdom to understand the hidden troubles and internal hungers 

as “no one to tell my troubles to,” in the hearts of those whom I am dedicated to serve. 

“wish I had a room of my own,” E. V. Walton 

“poor complexion,” “not knowing 
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Leslie Larson sums up his opinions about ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements in this manner: “My experience 
with ‘Stilbosol’ over the past two years has been one of cheaper gains, and more gains per day.” 


“i never had daily gains like 
these heifers gave me”’ 


53 heifers average 2%, lbs. daily gain for 225 days—although on full feed 
only 75 days. Cost of gain only 15¢ per pound over all, 19¢ while on full feed. 


By Eugene S. Hahnel 


estic Larson, whofarms600 acres near Erwin, 
S. D., likes to feed 150 head of cattle a year 
Usually, about two-thirds of them are heifer 


During the 1955-56 feeding season, Larson 
ran 53 heifers on stalks and stubble plus 3 to 
4 pounds of grain (per head per day) from 
November 1 to mid-December. From then 
until April 1 they were in drylot getting the 
same amount of grain and all the silage and 
alfalfa-brome hay they would eat. 


ground ear corn, cracked shelled cor: lfalfa- 
brome hay, and ‘Stilbosol’-fortitied 

ment. Larson says that his heifers gained wel 
over 3 pounds pel day while on full feed 
“T never have had cattle go to market with 
the finish these heifers carried, especi on 
the amount of feed they took in Mr. Larson 
declared.‘ Feeding supplement with ilbosol 


sure made my grain go farther. | 


Starting April 1, they went on full feed of 


Larson shows his ‘Stilbosol’-fortified ration to 
D. E. Shanks (right), his feed manufacturer's rep- 
resentative. ‘| do business with my feed manu- 
facturer because | know they have a quality 
product, and that they'll have new feeding 
advances in their feed," summarized Mr. Larson 


daily gains like these heifers gave me, [hi 
just quieted down and put on beef 


Larson uses this self-feeder for full feeding. He 
mixes his ration by elevating corn and supple 
ment into the self-feeder from a self-unloading 
grain box, He reports no trouble with heifers 
separating supplement from grain. Mr. Larson 
is in his 22nd year of feeding cattle for market 


Diethylstilbestro Lilly 


Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and 
stilbestrol Premian which 
exclusive license granted 


search Foundation, Inc 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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ALFALFA anc 


If you raise crops or feed livestock, the following interview 
discusses some ways to put more dollars in your checking account. 
Answering the questions is Dr. David Beard, forage crops specialist 
of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA. Asking them is 
George Johnson, well-known crops and soils writer. 


Q. During the past few years we have seen 
farmers swinging to the use of certified seed of 
improved alfalfas and Ladino clover. Is this 
actually happening everywhere? 


are the ones which do this. Then secondly, and 
equally important, there has been an ever- 
increasing supply of certified seed of these im- 
proved legumes available at nominal prices 
A. Practically so, yes. Last year one out of 
every three pounds of alfalfa seed planted was 


? 
certified seed of improved varieties. In 1950, Q. How much better are these new legumes? 


the figure was only one pound of certified to A. Here is just one example: Some of the new 
one hundred of non-certified. Usage of certified alfalfas give three cuttings per year where the 
Ladino has made similar phenomenal growth. old ones could be cut only twice. 


And as larger seed supplies become available 

next year, watch the new red clovers take their 

place on an increasing number of farms. Q. Say! We had better hear more about them. 

A. We can’t make blanket statements that 

apply to every farm. It depends on what your 


Q. What accounts for this great increase? ae , 
problems are. Some of these improved alfalfas 


A. There are really two answers. First, most are resistant to bacterial wilt. Others grow 
costs of growing a crop remain the same wheth- better than old varieties on poorly drained 
er yields are high or low. Therefore, farmers soils. Some show greater seedling vigor and 
are buying the seed which will give them good can thus be seeded with greater certainty of 
stands and the highest yields of good quality getting a stand. Another is resistant to two 
forage, year after year. This keeps costs of particularly troublesome pests, the stem nema 
production per ton down. These new legumes tode and spotted alfalfa aphid 


Presented as a service to agriculture by the Certified Alfal| 
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LADINO? 


falfa 


Ladino also is in a class by itself. We just 
haven't had anything like it in the northern 
half of the United States. Ladino makes one 
of the finest poultry and hog pastures known 
and is an invaluable part of pasture mixtures 
for all classes of livestock. Ladino forage con- 
tains up to 30 percent protein. On top of this, 
grain farmers are discovering that it is an out- 
standing green manure crop. 

What this all adds up to, of course, is that 
you get more tonnage per acre of higher quality 
forage. And you produce more nitrogen and 
organic matter with these new legumes. 


Q. Can they be used together? 


A. Ladino and alfalfa go well together. 


Q. Which is the best way? 


A. ‘Iwo of the greatest forage combinations for 
this area are Ladino-alfalfa-orchard grass and 
Ladino-alfalfa-brome grass. Use the brome 
grass combination farther north and the or- 
chard grass combination as you go south and 
east. These are the mixtures you read about 
which make five and six tons of hay to the 
acre, and gains on beef cattle of 400 to 600 
pounds per acre in one season. Production 
holds up, too—both through the season and 
from season to season up to 5 years and more 


without reseeding 


y 


Q. Can these legumes be used on soil bank 
acres? 


A. They certainly can and will be needed in 
view of short supplies of certain kinds of gi 
seed. Where persistence is desired, as in Con 
servation Reserve, these legume varieties will 
be useful either alone or in combination with 
grasses By contributing more nitrogen and 
organic matter these improved legume vari 
ties will better protect the soil against erosion 
and enrich for future crops. 


Q. You mentioned that seed supplies had helped 
increase the use of these legumes. 


A. Yes—a dependable supply of these seed 
is just as important as developing the new 
legume variety in the first place. With new 
methods of growing and certification, the farm 
er can now be sure he'll get pure seed of the 
variety he wants every year 


Q. Where can | get information on these new 
legumes? 


A. For the specific varieties best suited to 

farm—and for the latest on how best to se 
and manage them for top yields, see or wi 
your county agricultural agent, your stat 


cultural college 


LET US HELP YOU! 


The Certified Alfalfa Seed Council 
ind Certified Clover Seed Council 
can provide you with color poste: 
informational leaflets and motion pir 
tures describing the advantages of the 
new certified alfalfas and Ladino 
clover. Write directly to 


Certified Alfalfa Seed Council, Box 8169, Chicago, Ill 
Certified Clover Seed Council, Box 6539, Chicago, II! 
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Seed Council and the Certified Clover Seed Counci! 


In this € gla program the... 


‘armers Hel p ‘Teach 


Better Farmin Vet hods 


Ry J. P. Carmichael 


Extension Editor 
University of Georgia 


@ EXTENSION AGRONOMISTS at 

the University of Georgia are 
turning more and more to farmers 
themselves as a valuable teaching aid 

This program is based on the belief 
see better 
farming methods than hear about 


that farmers would rather 
them. They are better convinced, too, 
if they can see them on a neighbor’s 
farm 

Several hundred farmers all over 
the state are cooperating with the 
avronomists and their county agent 
in demonstrating the value of liquid 
nitrogen, the effect of nitrogen on oat 
yields, recommended production prac 
tices with grain sorghum, and the 
new Bledsoe wheat as compared with 
other varietic 

These on-the-farm “experiments” 
are expected to be a natural for tours 
and field days. Already equipped with 
large signs pointing out their loca- 
tions, and small ones explaining their 
“treatment,” this part of the arrange- 
In addi- 
tion to the tours and field days that 
will be held at the plot 
being invited to visit and study them 
anytime they like 


ments is made in advance 


, farmers are 


Others Want to Join 


Fertilizer companies, seedsmen, and 
feed groups are anxious to join in by 
sponsoring demonstration 

The first and most ambitious pro- 
gram started was the liquid nitrogen 
setup. It was organized and set in 
motion just last year by Ralph We- 
hunt and P. J. Bergeaux, extension 
soils and fertilizer specialists. This 
program will result in farmers in more 
than 100 Georgia counties having an 
opportunity to see firsthand the value 
of nitrogen for maximum winter feed 
production 

The Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation furnished 
the two extension workers’ with 
enough liquid nitrogen to establish 
the series of demonstrations all over 
the state. They are designed to give 
farmers a chance to compare spring 
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versus fall nitrogen applications, and 
to become familiar with a relatively 
new nitrogen source. 


Use Three-Acre Plots 

Each test area consists of three 
acres planted to oats, wheat, rye, rye 
grass, or a combination of these crops 
with or without clover. The plots can 
be used to graze dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, sheep, or hogs. 

One of the three acres received no 
nitrogen top dressing this fall, but 
will get 50 pounds in the spring. An- 
other acre received 50 pounds of N 
as a top dressing this fall, will get 50 
more pounds in the spring. The third 
acre got all its nitrogen—100 pounds 

this fall. 

These demonstrations will give 
farmers an opportunity to observe the 
value of nitrogen top dressing in oat 
production and have been set up in 
36 counties. They will enable farm- 
ers to compare nitrate of soda and 
ammonium nitrate at different rates 
of application. 


Use Different Rates 

According to Wehunt and Bergeaux, 
the oats will be harvested for grain, 
and yield measurements made to de- 
termine the effect of each nitrogen 
source and rate of application. 
explained that the 
two nitrogen sources were to be ap- 
24 pounds and 48 
pounds of N per acre. The lower rate 
is the amount of nitrogen used on 


The specialist 


plied at two rate 


oats by the average Georgia farmer, 
while the higher rate is that generally 
recommended by the extension serv- 
ice. These demonstrations are being 
sponsored by the Southern Nitrogen 
Company of Savannah. 


Experiment with Sorghum 


Demonstrations to be set up this 
spring will give Georgia farmers in- 
formation about a comparatively new 
crop in the state. The crop is grain 
sorghum. At least 60 farmers will 
grow five acres each to furnish county 
agents and other extension workers 
with production know-how to be 
passed on to other growers. Each 
cooperating farmer will keep field 


NO NITROGEN 


“You can have the low oats,” says Ralph 
Wehunt, as he gazes down at P. J. Ber- 
geaux and his “no nitrogen” sign, Several 
hundred farmers are cooperating in this 
demonstration project. Both of these men 
are college extension agronomists 


records on his crop 

The grain sorghum program is be- 
ing sponsored by the Georgia Feed 
Association and other groups. Each 
farmer will receive enough seed fo: 


five acres, and enough fertilizer for 


one acre, 


Test New Wheat 

Working with their county agent 
farmers in 14 Georgia counties are 
growing Bledsoe wheat to see if the 
new variety does as well on thei 
farms as it has at College of Ag- 
riculture Experiment Stations. They 


will plant an acre of Bledsoe along- 
side such established varieties as 
Chancellor or Coker’s for compari- 
son purposes, 

Bledsoe wheat, developed at the 
Georgia Experiment Station, has out- 
yielded all other wheats at this sta- 
tion, as well as the Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, Tifton, and the 
College Experiment Station, Athens 

The new variety recommended 
south of Georgia’s mountain region 
has shown more resistance to leaf rust 
and powdery mildrew than all othe: 


wheats 


Such cooperation among farmer 
county agent, and extension agrono- 
mist at the college may set a new 


pattern in demonstration work. A 
number of better practices in all 
areas of agriculture could be dem- 
monstrated with a program such as 


this.—End 
* 


Brotherhood Week 
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Tons More Silage Per Acre! 


Ample Feed Assured For 225 Cows 


N EARLY 1955, Paul Harber and 
| Dan Holliday decided to try 
sprinkler irrigation on their dairy 
farm in Jenks, Oklahoma. They 
were growing honey-dip cane, al- 
falfa, corn and hygera and getting 
yields of 10 tons per acre. After the 
installation of two irrigation sys 


tems was made by Diesel Power Co. 


This skid-mounted Marlow self-primer, pumping 


from sand points, is permanently located in a 
pit 


of Tulsa, Oklahoma, their yields 


were increased to 25 tons per acre, 
assuring ample feed for their herd. 
In 1956, three more Marlow pump- 
equipped systems were installed. 
Water for the systems is pumped 
from sand points by five Marlow 


6-inch self-primers which were used 


because air is sometimes drawn on 


Portable Marlow self-primers are moved from 
one pumping location to another as needed 


3 
KS) 3 


sand point pumping. These pump 
prime automatically and can opel 
ate unattended. These units pump 
water to irrigate the entire 100 
acre farm 
For complete informati 

Marlow Sprinkler irrigation pumy 
write for literature and the name of 


your Marlow Deale: 


DIVISION OF 


BELL & GOSSETT CO. 


Midland Park, N. J 


Morton Grove, Longview, 
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Plant Food 


For Commercial Cro 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Vertagreen does the work... 
like unseen hands giving your 
crops nourishing care and 
extra quick-growing energy. 
Vertagreen is a scientifically 
balanced fertilizer, complete in 


plant needs. See your 


| Trees studied were red 


| different rates and 


-—IDEAS that WORK— 


Magazine Holder 


What 


happens to the many 
magazines and other publications 
that come to the county agent’s 
desk during the of a 
month? Your guess is as good 
as the next fellow’s because no 
two agents will handle the prob- 
lem of keeping these papers 
handy and yet keep them out of 
the way in the same way. 

I have solved the problem like 
this. I secured an post 
office letter holder that was about 
to be discarded, painted it, added 
some labels, and thus had an at- 
tractive rack to hold the many 
different magazines and still keep 
them in easy reach. 

When the pigeon holes get filled 
up, I place the oldest copies in 
the bulletin rack where they are 
available to visitors and passers- 
by.—John J. county 
agent, Summersville, Va. 


course 


Flanagan, 


Do you have an idea that works? 


Better Farming Met! ll pay a 
minimum of $5 for epted ideas 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR worl 


with FFA, 4-H, or { 


Lime and Pine Trees 

In tests by the University of Minne- 
sota in the northeastern part of the 
state, it was indicated that lime ap- 


| plications had no noticeable effect on 


growth of transplanted pine trees 
pine, jack 
pine, white pine, and white 


Five years after lime was 


spruce 


applied at 
oil depths, little 


| difference in the height of trees was 


Armour agent today ...he has 
a specially prepared Vertagreen 


fertilizer that your soil needs! 
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Study Fertilizer Placement 


There seems to be no advantage in 


placing fertilizer deeper than plow 
depth, according to work at Iowa 
State College. In fact ields were 


less where superpho fertilizer 


was placed at 16 and 24 h depth 


pecan | = & 

with amazing balanced growing power! 

FOR COMMERCIAL CROPS 

Nertagreen 


Every year the use of aldrin for 
soil pest control grows and grows. 
The reason: mere ounces per acre 
of this powerful insecticide effec- 
tively control rootworms, wire- 
worms, white grubs and other 
harmful soil pests. Whenever soil 
pests attack— you can recommend 
aldrin with confidence! 


Aldrin kills soil pests whether 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


Corn rootworm (magnified 120 times) 


they touch, taste, or breathe it. 
Healthy root systems develop un- 
molested. Corn plants receive all 
the vital nutrients so necessary 
for vigorous growth. And healthy 
root systems prevent lodging for 
bigger and better profit-making 
yields. 

Aldrin is easy to use. It can be 
broadcast as a spray or dust—or 


included in a fertilizer mix. Any 
way it is used, it gives effective, 


economical soil pest control 


To help achieve the most effe« 
tive aldrin formulation Shell 
provides the finest in technical 
service—and field representative 
who work with growe! county 
agents and entomologists. For lat 


est technical information, write to 
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Through lowa’s college framing program... 


Young Men Join Extension 


@ STUDENTS GRADUATING 


FROM college in agriculture 
have not always given full con- 
sideration to the opportunities 


available through a career as an 
extension worker. 

Recently in lowa, however, more 
students are definitely considering 
a carecr in extension work as the 
result of a training for 
that 


experience 


program 
consists of 
and elective 
courses in Extension Organization 
and Methods. 


Iowa State’s plan for extension 


undergraduates 
Surnmetr! 


training dates from 1947, but it’s 
bigger news today than it was 10 
years ago. Partial results can now 


be seen, and more students are 
spending their summers as county 


youth assistants. 


Boys Join Extension Ranks 


It will take years to measure the 
results of this theory of extension 
education, but E. F. Graff, District 
Extension Supervisor for Iowa, 
that since 1949, 32 of the 
students who participated in the 
program took extension 
after graduation. At first 
glance, this is not an impressively 
but it must be 
remembered that trainees have not 


estimates 


training 
jobs 
large number, 
been graduated yet, and some are 
in the armed services. 

Joth Graff and Maurice Soults, 
director of agriculture 
lowa, positive 
that more men are going into ex- 


assistant 
extension for are 
tension as a career because of the 
training program offered at Iowa 
State College. 


This Is the Program 


Here’s how the program works 
Early the 
new story written 
by the extension service that tells 
about training which 
students may get by being county 


each spring, college 


paper carries a 


on-the -job 


youth assistants during the sum- 
mer. Before this information is 
released, however, are 
interested in the training program 
by hearing enthusiastic comments 


students 


from those who were trainees. 


By Stan Meyer 


In addition to this, students are 
encouraged individually by their 
counsellors who stress the value 
of working in this program. Then, 
interested students make a formal 
application later inter- 
viewed and screened by a board of 
top-notch extension workers. They 
begin work in their assigned coun- 
ties at the close of spring quarter. 

Turning a student into a profes- 
sional-minded worker 
involves with 
A young trainee 
must be good-natured, yet serious 
enough to realize the importance 
of his work. A farm background 


and are 


extension 
selecting students 


good personalities. 


is essential. 

Orientation lectures tell the stu- 
dent some of the ways he can do 
a better job. He is taught the 
theory behind extension. He must 
believe firmly in the work before 
he can do it properly. 


County Director Must Help 

The guidance given by the local 
extension director under whom the 
county youth works is 
important directors 
the trainee each 
day—they must be willing to dis- 
cuss possible solutions for every- 
day problems. Trainees also bene- 
fit by and talking with 
other people in extension, 

With students working as youth 
county 


assistant 
Extension 
must work with 


meeting 


assistants, extension pro- 
grams benefit because job vacan- 
cies are at least filled during the 
When the stu- 


dents return to college the counties 


summer months 
may again be without a youth as- 
but summer 
have more activities for extension 
workers than any other time, and 


sistant, the months 


this is when extra help is needed 
most. 


Here Is Actual Experience 


Typical of a summer trainee was 


the experience of Melvin Essex, 
who worked in Henry county, 
Iowa. He had virtually the entire 


4-H 


county program his main 
responsibility. He worked with 
club members on judging tours, 


and coached the county team which 
competed at the Iov Fair. 
Besides that, Melvin promoted club 
membership drives, and helped or- 
ganize new clubs 

“T had lots of 
I took our 
short-course at 


State 


problems when 
the 


Discipline 


boy Ss to 
Ame 

is always a_ difficult 
with kids the age of « 
but it’s really tough v 
away from home. | 
mind, though. Fact is, I was proud 
of them because they were better- 
behaved than most othe: 
the short-course,” |} 


state 


problem 
lub members, 
hen they get 


them 


groups at 


minisced 


Melvin was especially busy dur- 
ing the month of August. Final 
work had to be done in teaching 
the livestock judging team, and he 
supervised Henry county club 
members showing at several fairs 
including the state fair 
They Learn Fast 

Trainees say they learn three 
things that make th: immer job 
especially worthwhile. First, they 
learn office procedure. It is their 


first contact in running an orderly 


and efficient office, their first 
chance at teaching 

Secondly, they lea how to 
work with other people, especially 
farmers and exten directo 
who are much older than them- 
selves. Trainees are a 1 to make 


corn borer and gra per count 


and then advise cont programs 
against the insects 

Thirdly, a professional attitud 
is acquired. Essex said sefore 
we went to work we w told that 
one of the biggest oblems for 
trainees is developing a profes- 
sional feeling.” He nted out 
that it was hard to realize, at times, 


the responsibilities of being a 


youth assistant. “Still, now that 
the job is over I think I’ve got that 
professional understanding.” 
Soults readily admits that there 
are some disadvantages in the 
(Continued on page 68) 
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on modern cattle feeding % 
“Design for Better Beef” 
Narrated by Walter Cronkite, to sub-zero as well as those used in hot, arid 
famous news commentator — tions of the southwest 
with on-the-spot interviews Nationally-known cattlemen, ave 
with prominent cattlemen raise only a few head of cattl 
throughout the U. S. and Canada the field and at Cyanamid laboratoric 
AUREOMYCIN in cattle rations lea 
Now ready for showing to everyone interested in gains and more dollar return 
the cattle industry is a new, full-color, 38-minute, Prints of “Design for Better Beet 4 & 
16 mm. motion picture: “Design for Better Beef.” to county agents, Future Farme: f Ame Ss 
In dramatic sequences, this film shows how up-to 1-H Club leaders, college and university « z 
date feeding methods can reduce staggering disease personnel, vocational-agriculture teaches a 
losses in cattle and produce healthier, bette: others interested in showing it in c| roon e - 
gaining, more profitable cattle. meetings and symposia. To reserve your print 
the coupon below 
lo complete this picture, a six-man crew traveled ae 
more than 27,000 miles in the United States and i 
ture illustrates cattle feeding methods employed Animal Feed Department, Ro 
in snow-covered areas where temperatures plunye Farm and Home Division. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY j 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yor Y = 
Please reserve a print of Density I 


Beef” for loan to 


NAME 
TITLE 
Ww CITY STATI 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE DATE OF SHOWING 


ALTERNATE DATE 


... for cheaper gains in Beef Cattle 
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150—Soil Sterilant 


Krom the Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany you can obtain a free booklet on 
Vapam, a soil sterilant. Get informa- 
tion concerning this new product. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 150 


151—Feed Supplements 

Two booklets from Commercial Sol- 
Corporation give up-to-date in- 
feed supplements. They 


vent 
formation on 
are 
A--Penbaec Antibiotic Feed Supple- 
ment 
-Baciferm-5 Antibiotic Feed Sup 
plement 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 151A, 151B 


152—NiCarbazin Facts 


A health product used in poultry hus 
Merck 
and Company help explain and give its 
specific use advantage 
\—NiCarbazin Broiler Folder 
-NiCarbazin in Replacement 
locks 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 152A, 152B 


bandry, and two booklets from 


153—Planet Jr. Tractor 


PLANET JR 


This is the rugged and streamlined 
S. L. Allen & Company Planet Jr. trac- 
tor. The unit features a rear and new- 
ly-designed quick front hitch and two 
power take-offs of different speeds for 
tractor attachments. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 153 


154—Check Those Minerals 


A good teaching aid for your office 
or classroom would be the minerals 
chart available from Moorman Manu- 
facturing Company. Here is graphic 
information presented in easy-to-un- 
derstand style. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 154 


155—Terramycin Story 
This popular antibiotic has played an 
important part in agriculture. From 
Chas. Pfizer & Company, get a booklet 
on the story of terramycin for your 
reference file, 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 155 


156—AIl About Bicillin 


Three booklets from Wyeth, Inc., ex- 
plain their health product, Bicillin, and 
how it is used in agriculture. Send for 
this information today. 

A—Bicillin Fortified 

B—RBicillin Poultry Formula 

C—lInjection Bicillin 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 156A, 156B, 156C 


157—Mixer-Blender 


Now you can get information on this 
piece of equipment manufactured by 
Helix Corporation. This mixer-blender 
auger unloader will do many jobs on 
the farm. Be sure to get full informa- 
tion concerning it. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 157 


158—Three Farm Plans 


From West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation ag leaders can receive three 
detailed, illustrated useful farm build- 
ing plans. You won’t want to miss this 
offer! The numerals in quotes repre- 
sent the clear span width. 

A—Utility Farm Building “30” 

B—Utility Farm Building “40” 

C—Utility Farm Building “36” 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 158A, 158B, 158C 


159—New Soil Ditcher 


That’s the title of a booklet from 
Soil Mover Corporation giving valuable 
information on this ag job using new 
equipment from Soil Mover. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 159 


160—Four Valuable Booklets 


These four feeding booklets you will 
want for reference and educational pur 
By all means, send for all of 
them on the postal card today. They 
are informative and educational. 

A—Greater Milk Profit 

B—Better Pigs and More Profit 

C—The Honegger ( Better 

Profits 
D—How to Win Profits 
Egg Productior 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 160A, 160B, 160C, 160D 


poses. 


/uide to 


and Influence 


161—Alfalfa Seed Chart 


the 


eed 


In chart form, here i 
new and better alfalfa 
Certified Alfalfa Seed ¢ 
a request for this 
card. 


story on 
from the 
Include 
on the postal 


ouncil. 


chart 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 


161 


162—Pole-Type Buildings 


A booklet entitled “Pole-Type Farm 
Building Plan Catalog” is available 
from Aluminum Company of America. 
See the plans that you can obtain for 
farmer use. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 162 


Be Certain to SIGN YOUR NAME—GIVE YOUR COMPLETE ADDRESS! 
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163—Spray-Paint Roofs 


Zine protects metal. That’s why this 
booklet on “Spray Painting Farm Metal 
Roofs” will be of value and service to 
you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 163 


164—Emergency Power 


That is always a problem and a need 
on the farm today. D. W. Onan & Sons 
has a booklet on emergency electric 
power that is yours for the asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 164 


165—Get Better Milking 


“Higher Profits Through Better Milk 
ing” is a booklet from the DeLaval Sep- 
arator Company. Al! farmers with 
dairy enterprises will find this of value 
and here is your source to help them 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 165 


166—Deere Corn Planter 


the John Deere Company ob- 
tain information on their new line of 
corn planters. New is a liquid fertilizer 
attachment developed to fit all ages of 
several types of Deere planters. Infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 166 


167—Study Alfalfa Deficiencies 


Boron deficiency may cause a cut in 
alfalfa yield. A booklet from Pacific 
Coast Borax Company on how to cor 


rect such Boron deficiency is available 
to ag leaders 
On the postal card 


CIRCLE 167 


168—Versatile Pipe 


Orangeburg Manufacturing Company 
has information on plastic pipe useful 
in drainage and other work in agricul- 
ture. Send for these two booklets today. 

A—Orangeburg Pipe Fitting 

B—Tips on Installing 

Pipe and Fittings 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 168A, 168B 


Orangeburg 


169—Liquid Fertilizer Use 


A very informative booklet on liquid 
fertilizer containing conversion charts 
and tabulations for application is avail 
able from Spraying Systems Company. 
Get yours today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 169 


170—New Steel Building 


This is the new, modern, rugged steel 
building, now in production by Sioux 
Steel Company. It is simply designed 
so that a farmer can erect it. Send for 
more information concerning it. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 170 


171—AII-Purpose Sprayer 


One farm sprayer does all your 
spraying jobs. That’s the story in the 
booklet from Hanson Equipment Com 
pany. See what they have and how it 
is used in agriculture, 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 171 


172—Ag Supply Catalog 


For supplies available in the agricul 
tural field, be sure to circle the number 
for Insemekit Company’s new catalog. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 172 


173—New Building Guides 
Three new booklets represent the lat 
est thinking of ag leaders on practical 
farm structures. They are available to 
you from Southern Pine Association. 
Don’t miss receiving them. 
A—Hay and Rest Barn 
B—Bunker Type Self-Feeding Silo 
C—Poultry Broiler or Laying House 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 173A, 173B, 173C 


175—Seed Treatment Booklet 


A new, profusely illustrated 16-page 
bulletin on modern seed treatment has 
been released Panogen, Inc. Pre 
pared especially for ag teachers and 
county agent the new bulletin i CASY 
to read, describes how seed treatment 
works, and ha 
wheat, oat cotton, barley, flax, rice, 
and sorghum Don’t miss 
this new booklet on your postal card! 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 175 


eparate sections on 


requesting 


176—Do It Yourself 


The Boice-Crane Company 
it yourself and save money,” 
the booklet for you. Be 
for a copy 

On the p 


177—Heptachlor Booklets 


Several booklet from Vs we 
cal ( orporation explain 
heptachlor in agri 
these to vour referer 

A Heptachlor 

B— Heptachlor 

Use 
On the po 


174—Heat Exchanger 


This is the new Cool-Mor heat ex 
changer manufactured by Habceo Manu 
facturing Company. It is 
cooling irrigation pumping ind 
eliminates the need for a radiator and 
fan. More information is available to 


useful for 


you by circling the appropriate number 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 174 


Don’t Miss 
this Valuable Insert! 


Did you see the special insert 
on pages 19, 20, 21, and 227 

Here, reviewed for ag leader 
are important and informational 
hooklets on products of the 
Rubber Company 

On page 21 is a convenient cou 
pon listing the material you can 
receive by sending your request 
to the company There 1 no 
charge. It is your 
Clip out the coupon and mail it 


today. 


for the asking 
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Nebraska Agents Elect 


Your news chairman is receiving 
a lot of reports of election of 
officers for 1957. It’s important 
that the 
officers be 
changes 


national association 


notified of these 


Someone, probably the secretary- 
treasurer, should send these changes 
to R. H. McDougall, president, Butler, 
Pa.; Marion Bunnell, vice president, 
Old Courthouse, Yakima, Wash.; Carl 
Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; and to your regional di- 
rector 


Rose, secretary-treasurer, 


Do this today if you haven't 
already done so 

Nebraska reports the new officers 
for 1957 are: Russell D. Hughes, 
Dodge county, president; Earl Bowen, 
Nuckolls county, vice president; and 
Clifford Quick, Logan county, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The Board of Directors 
consist of Cyril Bish, Lancaster 
county; Carl Ryan, Deuel county; 
Robert Woolman, Frontier county; 
Oscar Thomas, Knox county; and 
Joe Havelka, Sherman county 


What Is Good Hay? 


Most farmers and county agents 
know something of the grading 
of farm produce sold for human 
consumption, but few know 
much about feedstuffs used at 


home 


Pennsylvania county agents theo- 
rized “We hold livestock shows to 
improve the quality of cattle; why 
not hay shows to improve the quality 
of hay?” 

Five district shows have been held 
and over 400 entries made. Livestock - 
men and farmers saw what good hay 
was. Machinery dealers, feed dealers 
and others provided cash prizes 


4-H Project Grows 
“Oaks from little acorns grow 
and cows from 4-H calves grow, 
too.” 
Eldridge Dykes, 4-H member of 
Adair county, Kentucky, has proven 
this. Four years ago he started out 


Max McDonald 


NACAA 
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with two dairy heifers. Today he has 
four milking cows, three heifers, and 
money in the bank 

Four years ago the Columbia-Adair 
County Development Association set 
up plans for 4-H members to purchase 
dairy heifers. Young Dykes bought a 
purebred heifer under this plan. He 
already had a grade heifer freshening 
about the same time. The milk from 
his heifers was sold in his name. 
He soon paid off his note at the bank. 

Since then the clubster has bought 
an additional cow, has raised a cow 
and has three heifers plus some money 
in the bank. Results: The young fel- 
low is in the dairy business; the bank 
has a life-long customer; the banker 
is a 4-H booster; and County Agent 
John Cockran has done a wonderful 
job in public relations 


Distinguished Service Awards were made 
during the annual banquet in Jackson, 
Miss., of the Mississippi County and Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Association. Pre- 
senting an award certificate to E. E. 


Wooten of West Point is G. L. Hales, 
county agent of Jackson, as other county 
agent honorees, from left, O. O. Swords, 
Prentiss; W. B. Latham, Columbus; and 
W. T. Smith, Booneville, look on. 


Agents Star in Movie 


Everyone has dreamed of being 
in the movies. This dream has 
come true to two Vermont 


county agents 


Instead of 
beautiful 


playing opposite a 


actress, however, they 


played opposite a mowing machine. 


William Corey, Rutland county, 
and John Page, Bennington county, 
assisted in making a movie emphasiz- 
ing practices necessary for making 
good roughage. The color film is 20- 
minutes long and is being shown to 
dairymen over Vermont. The agents 
report that movies are a good tool 
when actual local scenes and farmers 
are used. 


Val Kuska, center, agricultural agent for 
the Burlington Railroad, receives a cer- 
tificate of commendation from the Nebras- 
ka County Agents Association. He is being 
congratulated by Clarence Schmadeke, 
past president of the Association. Norman 
Tooker looks on. Kuska is an outstanding 
4-H leader in his state and territory. 


Boost Loan Program 


Louisiana has a Junior Live- 
stock Loan Program that is 
unique and practical. It’s open 
to 4-H and FFA members to 


purchase breeding stock, only. 


It’s purpose is to help these young- 
sters grow into the livestock business. 
A special act of the 
guarantees one-fourth of the loan 
Money is borrowed from regular 
lending agencies. A 4-H club member 


legislature 


is recommended for a loan by his 
agent who is supervisor of the project 
but not financially obligated. A loan 
committee consisting of the county 
agent, the vo-ag teacher, and three 
or four farmers has to approve the 
loan 

This is one loan that is practical, 
useful, and works. Madison Parish 
has made loans of over $25,000 to 
youngsters growing into the beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, swine, and sheep 
Details may be 
from the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Baton 
Louisiana county agent 


business secured 


Rouge La or any 


Ohio Agents Study Shearing 


To shear or not to shear was 
the problem facing the Rich- 
land Huron County Sheep and 
Lamb Association of Ohio 


So they decided to shear some 
lambs and not to shear some and find 
out which paid off 

Early in September this “on-the- 
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Farmers 
you look to 
as leaders 
look to 
Firestone 
for 


farm tires 


Old timers claim that the tallest timber in Michigan’s 
virgin forest was lumbered off Isabella County. If that’s 
true, it must have grown on Elton Salisbury’s farm near 
Shepherd. Because where the rich earth once raised 
giant trees, Elton now grows something special in 
hybrid seed corn. 


CHAMPION GROUNT RIP FOR 


Some experimental corn plantings here carried as many 
as 140 miniature ears to the stalk. Others rivaled the 
trees themselves in size— with tassels that waved 25 feet 
above the ground. Isabella residents had a long-time 
bet that no visitor at the Salisbury corn plot could ever 
reach high enough to hang his hat on those ripe ears 
And none of a thousand visitors ever could. 


As in most other successful farming efforts in this 
Michigan heartland, Elton’s crops are diversified. And, 
like other growers here, he shows a marked preference 
for Firestone Farm Tires. 


“They hold up better,”’ says Elton Salisbury of Fire 
stone Tractor Tires, ‘“‘and they grip and clean where 
others won't. Those are Firestones on the car and 


truck, too.’ SUPER ALL-TRACTION FOR TRUCKS 


Builder of the 


A 
( 
FIRESTONE’S FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS! ° rf es ‘one first practical pneumatic 


farm tire 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC Copyright 1957, The Firestone 7 
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Yours 
for the asking 


INSEMIKIT’S 


1957 — 88 Page Catalog 


COMPLETE LINE OF NEW. EFTICIENT AND PROVEN 
AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES 
WE SPECIALIZE IN PROMPT SERVICE AND REASON 
ABLE PRICES. SHOP AND SAVE BY MAIL WITH 
INSEMIEIT 
@ WHITE TODAY FOR YOUR CoPY @ 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY INC. 
DEPT. 14 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN . 


Are You Satisfied? 


Suppose you saw an open door and it sald, 
“Employment opportunity here.” Would it 
tempt you? 

Have you ever had @ notion you'd like to do 
magaiine work? . editing or selling adver. 
tising? 

This company now employs five former 
vo-aqg teachers—four former extension poultry 
husbandmen. They like it here. Maybe you 
would too. 

No .. . there lan't @ single opening on any 
of our seven magazines now. But It could 
happen at any time. Just a few months ago, 
one of our advertising men got @ better job 
To replace him, we hired another vo-ag 
teacher at a good Increase in salary for him 

Commerctal companies frequently contact us 
for men with agricultural training, We have 
helped many men in this way to better em- 
ployment 

Now ... if you want to be considered for 
future employment here—write us a letter ask 
ing for an application form, which we will 
treat confidentially 

Abraham Lincoln is reported as having once 
sald, “I'll prepare and maybe my chance will 
come.” 

it did. How about you? 

We publish Poultry Tribune, Pacific Poultry- 
man, Hatchery and Feed, Turkey World, 
Brolier Growing, Poultry Processing and Mar. 
keting, and Better Farming Methods. 

Write E. E. Ruther, Personnel Manager, 
Dept. BFM, Watt Publishing Company, 
Mount Morris, Hi. 


Book For Poultry Raisers 
“A. B. C. of Poultry Raising” 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune. A com 
plete guide for beginner or expert. By means 
of many photographs, diagrams, and non- 
technical instructions, it explains every de- 
tall from building your firat coop to dressing 
the fow! for food, 206 pages, cloth binding, 
well illustrated Price $3.00 


Order from Service Section 


Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, II. 
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County Agent News 


. . . New Jersey agents plan urban work in 
nine-week program, chairman calls for more news 


farm” demonstration was started to 
see if lambs would gain weight more 
rapidly when shorn. During the dem- 
onstration, practice grading sessions 
were given the sheep growers. After 
sale and slaughtering the lambs were 
brought back to a caucus grading 
school for the growers to see 

Each phase of the experiment 
pointed to the fact that shearing large 
type feeder lambs allows them to gain 
weight more rapidly 


Congratulating R. H. upon his 
election as president of the National As- 
sociation of County Agents is Dr. Guy 
Harriger, toastmaster at the McDougall 
Night Dinner in Butler, Pa. Sharing 
honors with her husband is MceDoug- 
all. On the extreme right is W. Clyde 
Oesterling who presented Mr. McDougall 
with a gift television set. 


Plan Urban Work 


While the county agent of the 
West rides the range with a 
cattleman in a jeep, or the 
county agent of the South rides 
the turnrow in a pick-up truck, 
the New Jersey agents are rid- 
ing the streets of cities talk- 
ing shrubbery and ornamentals. 


Agents of the industrial northeast 
do a lot of urban work, since they 
have few farmers and thousands of 
home gardens and lawn workers. New 
Jersey recognizes this situation and 
is giving their agents special training 
along this line. Training courses are 
given in pruning Christmas trees, 
pruning fruit trees, pruning orna- 
mental shrubs and evergreens, care 
of lawns, and care of shrubs. Short 
courses to be held once a week for 
nine weeks are planned 

Raymond Harman, Essex county 
agent, and Eric Peterf#on, Jr., Union 
county agent, will discuss “lawns” at 
these short courses. On another night, 
Harman, Peterson, Robert Windeler, 
Passaic county, and Elwin Nylander, 
Bergen county, will be on a panel to 
“planting and of 
evergreens shrubs.’ Charles 
McDougall, Associate Agricultural 
Leader, will act as moderator. 


discuss 


Send in Your News 


“What kind of news do you 
want” is often ed members 
of the Information and News 


Committee. 
Here is what Herb Schaller, editor, 
Better Farming Methods says; “We 
like material that v 
reading audience that is, 


appeal to our 
county 
agents and other ag workers. Usually 
this type of material deals with 
methods, technique nd ideas in the 
professional work of ag leaders. We 
feel that county agents are interested 
in what other county agents are do- 
ing to make their work more effec- 
tive and productive. Pictures should 
eferably 5 by 7 

hould show 


be of glossy print 
or 8 by 10 inches. T 


members of the a lation in various 
activities, office: and illustration 
for the news stori ent in for pub- 
lication.” 

If you, one of yu taff, or a 
neighboring agent is news of the 
above nature, by all means send this 


to your state info ition and news 
committee chairman. Don’t hide your 


talents under a bucket.—End 


NACAA 
National Officers 


R. H. McDougall, Butler, Pa., president; 


Marion Bunnell Yak i Wash., vice 
president; Carl FE. Rose, Fayetteville, Ark., 
secretary-treasurer; Fletcher N. Farring 


ton, past president. 


NACAA Regional Directors 


Western Region 


B. H. Trierweiler, 17 ngton, Wyo 
North Central Region 
J. Parker Rodger H I lle, Mo 
Northeast Region 
Howard Campbell, Mit la, N. ¥ 
Southern Region 
Vance Deaton, Enid, Okla 
Bethel Thomas th lle, Tenn 


National Committee Chairmen 


Annual Meeting— (Charl Turner, Wor 
chester, Mass 

Association Policy—! 0 Williams, 
Toledo, O 


Information and Publicity—Max Mac 
Donald, Tallulah, La 

Land Grant College—Joe T. Brown, Con 
cord, Ma 

Recognition and Awards—l). |} Bred 
thauer, Refugio, Tex 

Extension Programs—! ert Windler, 
Patterson, N. J 

4-H Young Men and Women—BE E 
Henry, County Bldg., M hal Mich 

Relationships—Gas' ks, Wagoner 
Okla 

Professional Training 
Thermopol iyo 


U 
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The most direct approach to the job of moving freight 


is to ship by truck. . d 


Why? Because truck transport is the ow/y transporta 


+ tion system that provides dock-to-door service. In 
Troyer | 
“ addition to being fast, flexible, and versatile in their 
. 
4 application, trucks allow freight to travel undisturbed 
g 4e, from origin to destination, escaping the hazards and 
AS delays of frequent handling. 
reent Isn't it plain to see why trucks are preferred 
to the extent of handling more than three times the 


tonnage moved by all the other forms of transporta 


tion combined? 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY q 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C 


If You've Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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County Agent Work 


(past, present, future) 


(was, is, will be) 


/nteres ting 


In 1917, movies were crowd pleasers. Turner used a Model T 
Ford as a source of power. Lawrence Thie, present day agent 
of Island county looks at early picture with R. M. Turner, 
present Washington Director of Extension and first Island 
county agent, Photo by Edgar Rief. 


@ YOU CAN'T BEAT a job as coun- 

ty agent. And that is just as true 
now as il was in 1917, says R. M. 
Turner 

He was the first agent in Washing- 
ton state's Island county. Turner is 
now the state’s director of extension. 

Development of local leadership is 
the key to successful extension work, 
Turner maintains. He cites early ex- 
periences as a county agent to prove 
his point 


People Were Thrifty 

Island county includes two islands 
in Puget Sound, Whidby, next in size 
to Long Island among U. S. coastal 
islands, and Camano, a smaller satel- 
lite between Whidby and the main- 
land. Both islands are long and 
narrow with rolling contours, Wooded 
sections cap rocky knolls which merge 
into bowl-shaped meadows ending in 
marshlands, 

The people in the islands back in 
1917 were intelligent, thrifty, and of 
farmer stock. They had many good 
farms but most of their farms were 
small. 
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Problems included drainage, fertil- 
ization, marketing, and communica- 
tions. The soil was spotty; rich in 
places and impoverished in others. 
The marshlands created a_ terrific 
drainage problem. 


Markets Were Poor 


The main market for island produce 
was in the larger cities of the main- 
land but the only way to reach them 
was a daily boat from Seattle that 
touched at many docks along the 
Sound on its daily round trip. Many 
an egg left the farm in good condition 
but by the time it was bounced over 
rough roads and juggled by careless 
deckhands it reached the market 
cracked and unfit for sale. 

Churches, schools, and one local 
poultry cooperative were about the 
only types of community organiza- 
tions available to the farm people. 


By Edgar F. MeMinn 


County Agent 
Seattle, Washington 


The dairymen worried about their 
problems over their milkpails. The 
poultrymen were concerned only 
about their own marketing problem. 


Cooperation Is Essential 


It was obvious what to do but get- 
ting it done was something else. 
Farmers could work out ways to solve 
their transportation and farming 
problems if they could agree on what 
their problems were and set up a pro- 
gram to get the job done. The prob- 
lem was to get the farmers together. 

Turner started with recognized 
farm and community leaders. In- 
cluded were the schools and a local 
minister. They decided on a recrea- 
tion program for the whole family as 
a device to bring the people together. 
But how were they going to stimulate 
interest? 

In those days movies were as new 
as television is now. People would 
come out to see any movie. The trou- 
ble was how could you show movies 
without electricity. There were no 
power lines on the islands. 

Here’s the way they worked it out 
School Superintendent C. Carpenter 
re-wound an electric generator. They 
hooked that up to Turner’s Model-T 
Ford and the minister, W. L. Airhart, 
acted as projectionist 


Movies Stimulate Interest 

“We worked like beavers,” Turner 
says. “While the movie flickered 
madly inside, the Ford’s motor labored 
noisily outside. But everyone was 
happy. The entertainment got the 
families out; then afterwards, with 
folks in a good mood, we'd start talk- 
ing about their farm problems.” 

Although the movies were the main 
attraction at first, the farmers soon 
attended to “iron out their troubles.” 
As one old-timer put it: “We were 
all danged good farmers but the island 
location boosted the odds against our 
making decent profits. Turner showed 
us how to lick them by working to- 
gether. Things that seemed impos- 
sible began to look quite simple after 
all.” 

When told of this remark, Turner 
reminisced: “I remember what a 
tough time I had persuading them to 
buy tile for a permanent drainage 
project but once they saw its value, 
they went all out for it.’ 


Progress Is Made 

Within a three-year period, (1918- 
1920) Turner helped island farmers 
organize a Farm Bureau and an Egg 
Co-op which were largely responsible 
for building an adequate ferry and 
regular service to the mainland. 
Dairy farmers decided to build a 
reputation for the island as a second 
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Isle of Guernsey and in 1918 they or- 
ganized a purebred association with 
26 members. Fourteen head of reg- 
istered guernseys were purchased 
that year; the next, nine purebred 
bulls; and the third year, seven. 

Squash growers experimented with 
fertilizer programs which increased 
tonnage and the keeping qualities of 
the crop. Discovering only two farm- 
ers growing alfalfa successfully, 
Turner arranged a series of meetings 
and demonstrations and by 1920 
alfalfa was being successfully grown 
on 100 new farms. 


Farmers Enter Contest 


He also encouraged participation in 
the national wheat growing contest 
and nine farmers entered. In 1919, 
Island County’s yields took the first 
three places in the national contest 
with 86.5 bushels, 83.5 bushels and 
82.5 bushels. Prizes of $1000, $500 
and $250 were earned. Since then, 
yields have increased substantially 


but Turner states that they were tops | 


in their day and did much to stimulate 
better crop production 

The man who was to become State 
Extension Director worked then, as 
now, on the theory that people meet- 
ing as a group are more likely to 
identify and solve their problems than 
when they try to tackle the problems 
as individuals.—End 


* 


Chemicals May Halt Wilt 

Mixtures of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T in oil, 
applied to trees showing symptoms of 
oak wilt, may help prevent spread of 
the disease, according to results of 
research at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. When applied either as_ basal 
sprays or in axe frills, these chemicals 
reduced the number of fungus mats 
that often form between the bark and 
wood of infected oaks 
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“How about a crust of bread, Lady? I’m 


getting awful tired of pie and cake!” | 


MASONITE 


All-purpose 
FARM* BOARD 


ECONOMICAL FARM BUILDINGS 


so durable...they won’t 
rot, rust or corrode 


Wash it, tramp it, soak it—you’ll find FARM * BOARD out-weathers 
the weather. And it takes the hard knocks of your toughest farm uses. 


FARM*BOARD is Tempered Presdwood” a full quarter-inch thick. 
No grain, no knots—so it can’t crack or splinter. And it comes in con- 
venient panels, with a choice of lengths to suit your exact needs. You 
use every foot—no waste. And it goes up fast and easy, saving labor on 
every job. 


FARM*+ BOARD is wood, improved—won’t flake or tear loose. It’s no 
wonder farmers say it’s their most versatile building material—for 
exterior walls and roofs, for partitions and cupboards—even at ground 
level where rain splashes and livestock rub. 

It’s the building material of 1000 uses—for new buiiding, remodeling, 
repairing. It’s the wonder wood that saws and nails like lumber—made 
denser, tougher, more economical. 


See your building 
FARM * BOARD building service 
OR mail attached coupon 


sonite Corporation—manulacturer of quality panel pr 


I’m interested in learning more about FARM * BOARD. Please send me com 
plete free information on Masonite farm buildings, a sample of All-Purpose 
FARM * BOARD and plan service available 
through my local Masonite lumber dealer 


| MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. BFM-2, Box 777, Chicago 90, III 
| 
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By Willard H. Garman 


Chief Agronomist 
National Plant Food Institute 


@ TODAY WE ARE GOING 

through a period when there is a 
shortage of scientific personnel. This 
is true in electronics, engineering, 
physics, chemistry, and to a lesser 
degree in the entire realm of agri- 
culture. 

Between 1900 and 1954, the uni- 
versities of the 
country turned 
out about 63,000 
Ph. Ds in 
ence and engi- 
neering. This 
number, too, has 
doubled each 10 
years. But, in 
spite of this, the 
demands of to- 


day greatly ex- 
; Willard Garman 


ceed the supply 

Demand for teachers and research 
personnel with advanced degrees is 
bound to increase as state and Fed- 
eral funds for these purposes are in- 
creased. To date, our agriculture has 
been extensive rather than inten- 
sive. In the future it will of necessity 
become more and more intensive 
Funds for research can go no other 
way but upward 


Industry Will Expand 


While research and teaching ac 
tivities are expanding, there also will 
be an expansion of the agricultural 
industries, outstanding examples of 
which are the pesticide, and the fer- 
tilizer industries, not to mention the 


processing and marketing industries 
which are requiring more trained 
personnel ever year 


In view of this shortage and need 
of scientifically trained personnel in 
all branches of our economy, it be 
hooves agricultural leaders to coun 
el and help direct boys from high 
school into college training By so 
doin uch leaders will help indi- 
vidual boys and their chosen indu 
try—-ayriculture 

A a he Ip, pe rhaps to you and 
your students, let me detail a few 
of the points I believe are necessary 
for a boy to achieve to prepare him 


can help interest boys in 


selecting a college career 


self for a successful career in agri- 
cultural industry. Some of these 
points are equally important now as 
he goes through high school, for 
such habits learned here will always 
be of help and aid in later education. 


Do the Best Possible 


The annual demand is for 15,000 
trained people in agriculture. How- 
ever, the colleges are turning out 
only about 8,500. Therefore, just 
about anybody can get a good job if 
he gets through college 

Even though this is true, I still 
wish to emphasize the extreme im- 
portance of a student doing the best 
he can at all points along the way. 
The individual who makes the best 
use of his time and efforts while in 
college will do so in later years, and 
thus will come out ahead of his for- 
mer fellow students who fail to 
manage their time 

Some boys will get through high 
school and college without learning 
to manage their time or to make de- 
cisions. But, if they hope to meet 
with success in later life, they must 
learn early in their career to plan 
their programs of work and play so 
that their time will be utilized to ful- 
lest advantage 

Careful budgeting of time should 
become a habit, and as a leader, you 
have an opportunity to help your 
students acquire this necessary trait. 


Learn How to Play 


Of course, all persons need to 
know how to play and relax. You 
have an opportunity to begin teach- 
ing your students this trait now 
Play must be planned, so that it will 
work into a heavy program of study 
at high school and college without 
interruption of the reason for 
chooling 

Help students realize they are 
learning for themselves. If they fail 
to utilize their high school and col- 
lege days to the fullest advantage, 
they alone will suffer 

Along with all of the other types 


of training that your boys receive, 
you must not overlool training them 
to become good citizens. Too great a 
proportion of our older generation 
of high school and college graduates 
failed to develop a knowledge of his- 
tory and government and a sense of 
citizenship responsibility. As a re- 
sult, they sit idly by and let others 
who are less well qualified make the 
important decisions 

Now, let me offer a few sugges- 
tions from my own experience that 
may aid you in helping boys decide 
upon and enter college training 


What About Specialization? 


First, should a boy specialize in 
one given area in college? 

Naturally, there are pros and cons 
on this matter. There always will be. 
For the past 10 years I have made it 
a point to ask this question of college 
graduates in industry as well as in 
the colleges. To date I have failed 
to find anyone who favors a high 
degree of undergraduate specializa- 
tion. 

Naturally the individual who is 
preparing for graduate study or to 
enter a narrow field of research can 
benefit more specialization 
than the one who is training to be a 
county agent or a field representa- 
tive of a machine: or fertilizer 
company. 


Get Broad Background 


There will be plenty of time to 
develop specialtic hen a student 
enters graduate ene or 1s em- 
ployed in indust So, while in col- 
lege counsel bo t el a broad 
a background as pi ble 


If, in addition to obtaining the 
broadest background possible. a boy 


will learn to mana e 1 e to best ad- 
vantage and to pete and get 
along with his fello he will be 
well grounded wit basic asset 


for a successful futu 
But, should a bi elect te pe- 


cialize in college 1 given area 
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Making livestock gains more certain! 


At MoorMan’s, scientists employ the most modern 
machines to insure the accuracy of the mix and to guard 
the quality of all MoorMan Products. 


One of the truly vital developments in getting more 
meat from each pound of feed fed steers is stilbestrol—a 
beef-gain booster of extraordinary effectiveness. But to 
make sure that feeders get the greatest possible benefit 
from stilbestrol involves the sharp eye as well as the 
“sharp pencil” of our research scientists 


Not only must we combine the exact amount of stil- 
bestrol premix with a likewise exact mixture of miner- 
alized protein and vitamin concentrates, but the quality 
of that mix must be carefully checked and recorded 


Every 10 minutes during productiop samples of finished 

pellets are taken and sent to the laboratory for analysis. 

After overnight extraction of the stilbestrol from the 

sample comes a seven-step purification process. Then 

the exact amount of stilbestrol in the sample is measured 
. with a spectrophotometer. 


This test procedure sounds simple nut in reality 
exceedingly complicate d. Few chemists are familiar « 

it because few laboratories are equipped to make i 
MoorMan’s, laboratory equipment valued at more that 
$3000 was purchased for this purpose on! 4000 
“sharp pencl” to make certain livestoch 

Zreatest gains at least cost 


How vital itis, then, that stockmen use their own §$-cent 
sharp pencils to keep accurate records of their feeding 
costs—in order to know which ration gives them the 
most pounds of beef for their feed dollar: 


Since 1885 —72 years of Friend 


—a business dedicated to helping farme: 
better and more profiuable use of the fe 


*Trademark Reg US Pat 
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| Pasture renovator pays out in 4 days use! 
Depth placement does it. New model Servis bor, 2 or 3-plow tractors. Caster-mounted 
Double Deck Soil Builder places fertilizer up coulters cut turf, are followed by fertilizer 
to 6” deep and seeds pasture in one opera openers. Offset seed openers are followed by 
tion, Tests show 100 Ibs. fertilizer piaced press wheels 
below roots gets results of 400 Ibs. on sur 
; face. Resulting savings pay for renovator Use on row crops, too. May be adapted for 
Re when used on 55 acres once! legumes in mulch farming. Also as side 
( Surprisingly light draft. Tractor mounted, less dresser, drill, chisel. Year ‘round tool. See it 
~ dratt than pull type. Fits J-pt. lift or tool at your dealer. Remarkably low priced 


Servis Equipment Company Dept. DF 
1000 Singleton Bivd 


Dallas, Texas 


: Please send me information on 
Nome 


Address 
City State 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Type Tractor Owned 


© 
North Dakota's certified seed potato crop developed under ideal 
growing conditions and the State's complete seed improvement program: 


®@ Grown from superior Foundation Stock. 


@ Subject to North Dakota's stringent certification standards. 


@ Pre-Floride tested for planting eligibility, 


@ Experienced Seed Growers. 


Special varieties suitable to your 
locality are available in two classes: 
Blue Tag and Red Tag grades. 


Con hack dealer | 


College Station, Fargo, N. D. 


In March: What's New in Poultry, Hogs, 
Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, Crops, Sheep and Soils. 
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“TIT call this one Old Fr 


of science, his future employment 
will possibly be brighter than it 
would have been in the past. Oppor- 


tunities are becomi: more numet! 


ous for individuals in 


pecific spe 
cialities, both in go ernment and in 
industry 
Scientist Pay Is Up 
Until recentl, t has been neces 
sary for an individual to be placed 


in an administrati e post before he 
could attain a top salary. While 


in 
large measure thi till true, it is 
no longer true that the pure scientist 
or technologist is necessarily stymied 


in his salary advancement. Each 
year there are additional instances 
of research specialists making as 
high a salary as their administrative 
superiors. But, as yet these cases 


are 

few in number 
Analyze Boy's Abilities 

It is not too soo 7 high school 
years for leade to he lp make an 
analysis of a boy abilities. More 
and more, thi being recognized 
as a distinct service and important 
act for boys to make the most of 
themselves in advanced education 
or even In succe ful employment 
without advanced education 

Four-year college training pro 
grams just cannot clude every 
thing that they sh 1. First of all 
considerable time t be pent i 
learning to spea ind to writ 
Without being able to do these, a 


boy has little chance for uccess 


His degree of suce: will be highly 
correlated with | aptne in being 
able to organize thought and 
present them so that h superio} 
can understand the 

A man will rise or fall on how he 
speaks and writes. You can contrib- 
ute much to the ect of all boy: 
under your influence by stressing 


these two important areas 
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There will be good jobs for trained 
agricultural people in the future 
Just as long as we need food, feed 
and fiber, agriculture workers will 
be in demand. 

Agricultural industries will need 
more and more college trained indi- 
viduals. They will demand person 


well schooled in such sciences as 
chemistry, physics, biology, botany 
entomology, bacteriology. and geol 


ogy. In addition. nutritionists, eco 


omists, and others will be needed 


You Are Key Man 


As a trained agricultural leade: 
you are aware of the importance and 
value of a college education. You 
know how valuable it can be to a 
person in choosing a successful ca- 
reer. You know how necessary it i 
to have such trained personne! to 
maintain our position as a nation 
and particularly our priceless lead 
ership in the industry of agriculture 

There is no better man to urge, 
counsel, and guide young boys into 
a college career in agriculture, or 
other scientific profession, than you 


-End. 


* 
City People Like Milk 


Michigan State University con 
ducted a survey and found that the 
majority of city people drink milk 
because they like it. Other reasons 
were its high food value importance 
in restoring health, and the fact that 
there were children in the home 


* 
—IDEAS that WORK— 


Tax Dollar Facts 


Why not prove to your county 
farmers and taxpayers that their 
extension service is a_ bargain. 
That’s just what Perley Colby, 
county agricultural agent, Hills- 
boro county, New Hampshire, did. 
He figured it out and let them 
know they are getting real re- 
turns for their tax dollars. 

Digging up facts and figures, 
he discovered an average 10 per- 
cent of town taxes went to the 
county with 1.3 percent of county 
taxes going to the extension 
service. Figuring even further, 
he found that an average farmer 
paying $400 in taxes pays only 
52 cents per year for extension 
service. A $100 tax amounts to 
only 13 cents for extension 
Charles L. Stratton, Windham, 
N. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted idea 

or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR worl 


with FFA, 4-H, or fi 


See your farm 
adviser. One of your most im 


portant considerations is the fertility of 
your solu. Your tarm adviser knows the 
soils and crops in your area. He can advise 
you on top dressing your grains and on 


soil testing ahead of your row crops 


. 
e Take a soil sample. 
A good soil analysis depends on your tak 
ing a proper soil sample. That's why it is 
Important for you to follow carefully your 
farm adviser suggestions for sampling 
your soil, A little extra care in taking your 


soil sample can repay you many way 


See your fertilizer 
* dealer. Your next Step is to see 


your fertilizer dealer. He can provide the 
correct fertilizer for your various crop 
needs. And when it comes to the nitrogen 
you need for top dressing or side dressing 

your dealer cun recommend Phillip 66 


with contidence 


...and when conditions call 
for nitrogen, be sure to specify 


“Take These 3 Steps 
For More Profit On 
This Year’s Crops” 


For More 
Profit Per Acre 
Use Phillips 66 
High Nitrogen 

Fertilizers 


FERTILIZERS 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okichoma 
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Camera 
Filters 


ORANGE --3% 
CIGREEN 


This 
factors on the f. atop 


@ THERE ARE MANY types of 
fillers in everyday use, There 


are oil filters, air filters, water 
filters, and cigarette filters, to 
name a few. These filters all re- 
‘train certain unwanted elements, 
while allowing the desired ele- 
ments to pass through. Light may 
be filtered in the same manner 

A light filter is simply a colored 
glass disc. If this dise is placed 
between a light source and a 
white surface, the light striking 
the surface after passing through 
the dise will be the same disc 
color. In other words, a light filter 
will pass only light of its own 
color 

What effect will the light filter 
have on a photograph? Objects 
which reflect light of the filter 
color will be lightened, since this 
compatible color will pass through 
the filter. On the other hand, 
objects reflecting light of an op- 
posite color will be darkened, 
since unlike colors will be re- 
strained by the filter. Thus filters 
become valuable photographic 
tools with which we may control 
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drawing shows the effect of filter 


the tone and contrast in our pic 
ture subjects 

Since filters restrain certain 
colors of light from reaching the 
film, the total volume of light is 
reduced, This reduction in light 
necessitates an exposure increase 
Just how great an increase de- 
pends upon the filter factor 

The filter factor is designated 
by a number followed by the 
letter x. For instance, 2x, 3x, 5x, 
etc. A filter factor of 2x means 
that twice normal exposure must 
be given, and 3x means three 
times normal exposure 

If you use an exposure mete 
the filter factor may be compen- 
sated for by dividing the filter 
factor into the film speed rating 
Use the adjusted film speed rat- 
ing with your meter. For in- 
stance, with a filter factor of 2x 
and a film speed of ASA _ 100, 


Yellow filter here lightens grain, and 
darkens sky. Without the filter, poster 
effect would be lost. Wheat would be 
almost lost against light colored sky. 


filters correctly. 


By Ralph Mills. Jr. 


a green filter will lighten greens, 
darken reds in a scene 


4x They give tone and contrast 
control to your pictures 


Here are pointers on using 


Visual Aids Department 
North Carolina State College 


Filters pass their own color, while holding 
back all others. To lighten a certain color 
in a scene, use a filter that approximates 
this color. To darken a color, use a filter 
of a complementary color. For instance, 


‘A 
4 4 
ff 
: \ YELLY 
Dre 
| 
1957 


A red filter gives dramatic contrast to 
this scene. Darkened sky makes a dra- 
matic backdrop for rime covered trees 
Note the importance of the «mall figure 
standing erect in the distance 


the adjusted film speed would be 
ASA 50 

If you have no exposure meter, 
you may simply multiply the 
shutter speed by the filter factor 
to obtain an adjusted shutter 
speed, For instance, with a shut- 
ter speed of 1/200 sec. and a 
filter factor of 2x, 1/200 see 
multiplied by 2 equals 1/100 sec 

If you wish to keep the shutte: 
speed constant, you may change 
the f. stop. The illustration here 
shows how much to compensate 
for common filter factors 


Black and White Filters 

YELLOW FILTER-K2—Light- 
ens foliage slightly and darkens 
sky. This fiiter gives correction 
most natural to human eye and 
is most commonly used. Good for 
landscapes, snow scenes, marine 
buildings, and most other outdoo: 
subjects. Filter factor—2x 

ORANGE FILTER-G—Cuts 
through haze. Useful for moun 
tain, aerial, and other scenes 
where haze obscures view. Orange 
gives more darkening to sky than 
yellow. Filter factor—3x. 

RED FILTER-A—Gives exag- 
gerated dark: to sky. Light 
colored objects, such as clouds 
stand out in bold relief. Slight 
underexpo ure can create a 


An orange filter used here retained the 
feeling of fall in the sky. Without filter 
this would be only a bleak chimney on a 
hilltop, rather than a nostalgic homeplace. 


There are times when the special effect of 
infra-red film is desirable, This film, when 
used with a red filter, in sensitive only to 
invisible infra-red rays. Greens, which 
reflect a high amount of infra-red. are 
recorded as white, blue skies are recorded 
as almost black. At left is a scene re 
corded with a yellow filter. At right, the 
same scene as recorded on infra-red film 
and a red filter. Note the “white” leaves 
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moonlight effect in full sunlight 
Filter factor—8»x 
GREEN 


foliage. Good fi outdoor por- 
traits. Darkens sk Filter fac- 

t 4x 

your unattended 


Color Film Filters 


The simplest stem for day- 
light color film makes use of blue 
flashbulbs for flash work No 
filter is needed outdoors in sun- 
light. On an ove ist day, or in 
shade, a skylight filter—No. 1A 
may be used to warm the colo 
upa little 


The simplest system for indoo1 


color film make use of clea) 

flashbulbs with no filter. For out- 

door work in sunlight, a Type F 

Filter-Daylight should be used 
Both color systems work well. 
End 


STEWART-WARNER 


> \ Nitrogen and Lime for Cotton 

Studies made by soil scientists of 
Guards against high temperature damage — the USDA, Mississippi and Alabama, 
| bearings —frozen pistons —costly failures! indicate that farmers of the Southeast 
: could increase profits with the bette: 
This new Stewart-Warner Safety Control You get all these features | cotton soils by stepping up their use 

Panel automatically stops an unattended with the Stewart-Warner of nitrogen to 26 pounds per acre 
engine before oil pressure drops too low, Safety Control Panel hana also found that for greatest yield 
before water temperature rises too high— Easily Installed on any engine | benefits, phosphorus, potash and sul- 


fur should be applied to meet soil- 
test recommendations and enough 
lime should be applied to offset the 
increased soil acidity created by 
heavier use of nitrogen 


and before a costly engine failure can occur, Completely Automatic — stays 
Gives needed protection to engines on irri- on guard around-the-clock. 


gation equipment, power plants, oil rigs, Heavy Silver Contacts for 

: years of trouble-free service. 
sump pumps, refrigeration units—any un- : 
attended installation. 


You can depend on Stewart-Warner 


Heavy Steel Case with 
hammered aluminum finish. * 


Compact — only 12” long by 


instruments. Highest quality throughout. 5%" wide by 2%” deep Feather Feed for Lambs 
Instruments are chrome trimmed, rugged, 
veatherprooted, tamper-prool, Set by sim- all adjustments, wiring, 


meal as a protein suppleme 
ple adjustment on back. Then forget it. etc., under cover. l as protei | pplement gained 
just as rapidly as lambs fed a con- 


STEWART ventional soybean oil protein supple- 


© See this new the University of Minnesot: oer 
Instrument Division, Dept. BFM-27 of Minne Feather 
Safety Panel at your 1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ilinois ‘ are almost pure protet 
dealer's Gentlemen: Please send me FREE information on the * 
or use new Stewart-Warner Safety Control Panel 
' 
this coupon ‘ 
for details! ' 
Address ' 
' 
‘ City State 


REF CORRIEDALE EWES 


Zi ed 
sentto good mothers and 
tails of our No-Risk Money ~Ta . lamb with a minimum of 


KAISING PLAN for your school 
or classroom 

$3 to $1400 for your 
group quickly easily, 
selling American 


Vegetable and blow- 


assistance. No breed 
will excel the CORRIE 
DALE EWE in mother 


instinct or milk produc 


Newly elected officers to head the Kansas 

AMERICAN CORRIEDALE Association of ( ounty Agricultural 

details ASSOCIATION INC Agents are, Il-r: Paul Wilson, Great Bend, 
. D 


day. Our th year. president; Beverly Stagg, Norton, vice 
American Seed Co., Inc. ONE HALF IS YOURS ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary president; and Kermit Engle, Ellsworth, 
Dept. 618, Lancaster, Pa. 108-A Parkhill Columbia, Missouri secretary-treasurer 
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er seeds to family, 
friends and neigh. 
bors. You can Aeep 
3), of all money 
collected. Send for 


tion. 


For free information write 


/ 
a \ engine! - 
— 
( 
| 
P 
i 
at 6 
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Projection Table on Wheels 

Now you can transport a motion 
picture projector and other equipment 
up and down stairs with little effort. 
This is made possible with a trans- 
port stand equipped with two large 
rubber-tired wheels 

The model shown in the picture 1s 
called the “Wheelit.” It has three 


shelves, the top shelf 40 inches above 
the floor and made of sound-absorb- 
ing thick plywood covered with scuff- 
resisting formica The two othe 
shelves, though smaller, are conven- 
ient for carrying other pieces of 
equipment. The frame is steel, and a 
web belt with buckle is supplied fo 
securing equipment for safe trans- 
portation. Too, the complete unit 
folds into a compact bundle for easy 
storage or carrying in the trunk of an 
automobile. 

Would you like more information 
concerning this and other “Wheelit’ 
models? If so, drop a line to Jack 
C. Coffey Company, 710 Seventeenth 
St., Chicago, Ill 


* 


Winter Ewes on Hay 


Two-year-old ewes wintered on 
hay plus concentrate produced nearly 
60 percent more pounds of lamb than 
ewes grazed on range plus a concen- 
trate supplement, according to a r« 
cent research report from the Mon 
tana Agricultural Experiment Station 
The College has just issued a new 
bulletin on this study entitled, “Pro- 
duction of Two-Year-Old tange 
Ewes,” a copy of which you may get 
by writing to Director of Publications 
Montana State College, Bozeman 


YOuR 
RAILROAD TICKET 


FARE 26 


TAX (6 43 


TOTAL 


You still pay these 
“temporary” 
wartime taxes 


Du ing World War II, Congress levied spec 
the passenger fares and freight charges paid t 
and other forms of public for-hire transportat 
reason for these special taxes was to disco 


if these transportation facilities In we 


The war ended more than ten years ago bu 
taxes go on — and on. They still add an extra 10 pe 
to the passenger fares you pay, and they add % pei 
to e freight charges on everything that move 
public carriers such as railroad 


The reason for these “temporary” wartime 
ished long ago. But they are still discouraging 
of our public transportation systems. And b 
these taxes are weakening our public carrie 


to peacetime commerce and vital to nation: 


These discriminatory and burdensome tax 


be repealed — now! 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, DO. C, 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
AEROVENT DISTRIBUTOR 


26 
MIN. 
SOUND 
COLOR 
FILM ON 
HAY 
DRYING 


Show this interesting, 
colorful film. Real 
county agent 


and 
feed cost 


farm families 
discuss actual 
saving and cost of drying, show tips on 
how-to-do-it. 


AEROVENT FAN AND EQUIPMENT INC. 
Box 9007, Dept. Bim, Lansing 9, Mich. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
BOOKLET... 


free! 


“How to Plan 
an Ideal Water System” 


This 24-page booklet is a basic guide to plan- 
ning a complete water service. It tells how 
to estimate the volume of water a family 
needs .. . where to drill to prevent water 
contamination ... which pump type to choose 
. . . how to plan plumbing; gives ideas for 
waste disposal systems .. . and includes 
important chapters on water service equip- 
ment. Write today for your copy. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ nome worth remembering when you wont the bes 


WATER SYSTEMS MAGNETOS MOTORS 
GENERATING SETS © MOWERS © PUMPS 
SCALES « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. BFM.2 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “How To 
Pian An Ideal Water System.” 


Name Title 
Address 

Town RD 


} 
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NACCA Now 10 Years Old! 


Convention reviews association s 


progress, makes future plans 


Here are the officers of the NACCA for 1957: L-r, seated, Rebecca Dea, Massachusetts, 


treasurer; West 
president; 
Jr., New Jersey, 


shire; Ralph Kirch, Michigan; 


Jacqueline Hunt, 


@ NINETY-THREE AGENTS from 

15 states attended the 10th Na- 
tional Convention of the National As- 
sociation of County Club Agents in 
Chicago, November 25-28. 

The four-day session was spent dis- 
cussing their professional work, ex- 
changing ideas with co-workers in the 
field, and listening to leaders of their 
group present and future 
problems with them. The theme for 
the convention was “Looking Ahead 
Together.” 

The convention was opened with a 
keynote speech by Dr. Henry L 
Ahlgren, director of extension, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He 
with the agents the necessary qualities 
of leadership and character that 
people engaged in 4-H club work 
need to meet the challenge of youth. 


discuss 


discussed 


Aiton Addresses Group 

Another highlight of the conven- 
tion program was a discussion by Ed 
Aiton, director of 4-H and YMW pro- 
grams, USDA. He said that county 
club agents will play an important 
part in program projection that is 
taking place in all states now. For 
such programs to be effective, it 
takes good planning at community 
and county level. People and agents 
both must face the facts, know them 
as they exist, and realize how they 
affect the agent’s program. 


Virginia, 
Arlene Martin, Connecticut, first vice president. 
second vice president; and Directors Elizabeth 


secretary; R. J. Rensink, 


Standing, 


Wisconsin, 
Peter Martens, 
Roper, New Hamp- 


Dorothy Flint, New York; and Donald Furrer, Iowa. 


Aiton emphasized the increased job 
ahead for the youth worker. A pro- 
gram must be developed to fit the 
ever-changing situations that face the 
4-H club member 
at the 


who is growing up 
present time 
Each Member Gets Book 

T. A. Erickson, first leader of club 
work in Minnesota 
NACCA 


isited one of the 


sessions. He presented all 


One of the highlight discussions of the 
convention was given by Ed Aiton, direc- 


tor of 4-H and YMW work, USDA. He Is 
shown discussing his part of the program 
with Merle Cunningham, left, New York 
4-H club agent. 


GREED, 
re} ANn~S 
0 


members present with autographed 
copies of his recent book “My 60 
Years With Rural Youth.” 

Erickson was one of the pioneers 
of the 4-H movement. He became th: 
first state 4-H leader in Minnesota in 
1912 and served with distinction until 
1940. 


Meet in Special Groups 

Five special interest groups met to 
discuss present-day problems and in 
terests of county club agents. The 
award program was discussed by a 
committee with Ralph Kirch, Michi- 
gan, chairman. Ella Kringlund, Min- 
nesota, was chairman of the discus- 
sion on keeping older members in 
club work. Peter Martens, New Jer- 
sey, handled urban club work, while 
Merle Eyestone, Kansas, led a discus- 
sion on program planning 

Some of the points emphasized by 
these group discussions were the fact 
that all ages of club members needed 


This was the 10th anniversary year of 
the NACCA. Cutting their birthday cake 
is Don Stiles, first president of the group, 
and Sarah Harman, past president. 


recognition, and that awards can be 
a very effective part of the 4-H club 
program. However, 4-H club leaders 
should understand that such award 
programs need wise administration 


Stress Urban Problems 

Much was said about urban club 
work and the fact that it is increas- 
ing rapidly. 4-H club agents are con- 
stantly seeking new ideas to help 
them in this vastly expanded part of 
their program. Leadership and suit- 
able projects are the number one 
problem, 

Don Stiles, New York, first presi- 
dent of the association, closed the 
four-day session with his talk “A 
Decade Past—A Challenge Ahead.” 
He told the group of the formation of 
the organization in 1946. The New 
England club agents had found thei: 
joint association of so much help that 


Arsanilic Acid 


makes the profit difference! 


In Egg Production 2 to 10%), more eggs, o1 sto 1.6 


less feed per dozen eggs! That’s the record of Arsai Acid 

added to top-notch feeds. At a fraction of the cost, Arsa Acid f 
sub-clinical diseases much like antibioti« yet, improve ert 
ance of feeds already fortified with antibiotics. For a prof {te 


pay the bill, use egg feeds fortified with Arsanilic A 


fights diseases much like antibiotics. Reduce 


yet give rior performance in the feed-lot. ¢ 
grow laste! There are fewer runt greater uniormit 
antibiot for the safest, surest prote 

profil difference, use feeds and concentrates cont 


ObGott Abbott Laboratories, Chemica! Sales Division 
North Chicago 
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Background for Progress 
WISCONSIN- 


New Holland Model 
166 self propelled 
baler, discharging 
bales to the side 

One Wisconsin 2-cy! 
Engine provides 
power for ground 
travel; a second 
engine operates the 
automatic baler. 


These past presidents attended the con- 
vention. From left to right are William 
Davenport, New Jersey Henry Krebser, 
Connecticut; Andrew Olson, Michigan: 
Merle Eyestone, Kansas; and Don Stiles, 
McCormick self-propelled wind- New York. All are recognized 4-H leaders. 
rower, working in flax. Drive 
wheels have narrow tread for safe 
ond easy highway transport. Pow 
ered by V-type 4-cylinder Wis- 
consin Engine 


they conceived the idea of a national 
group. This idea became a reality 
when club agents from 12 states at 
the 4-H Club Congress in 1946 or- 
ganized the present National Asso- 
ciation of County 4-H Club Agents 


This Model 140 Case ‘‘top-lift’’ baler carries 
the bale right up to the bed of the trailer truck, 
saving both time and back breaking labor 


Recognize 4-H Leaders 

Stiles reviewed the objectives of 
Advancements in mechanized farm equip- the association a et up by the 
ment, a few typical examples of which 
are shown here, are among today’s im- 
portant contributions to better farming 


founders. The association is proud 
that these same objectives are still 


with less labor, at a better net return to the farmer. And this is where the objectives of the group. The talk 
Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines also play an important part. was closed with the words that Ed 
No greater recognition could be received than the basic fact that these Aiton, director of 4-H and YMW pro- 
rugged, all-weather engines have been selected as standard power units grams, had used at the first meeting 


on much of the equipment produced by the world’s leading builders of 


( “p ib tm 
farm machinery. The engine must of necessity match the reputation 10 years ago; “Plan big, think big, be 


both of the equipment builder and his machines...in terms of relia- big if you want to succeed.” 

bility and performance Three 4-H clubs agents received 
By the same token, the universal acceptance and enthusiastic endorse- the “Distinguished Service” awards 
ment of Wisconsin Engines by thousands of farmer-users constitute a They were Ray Lamb, Michigan: 
recommendation that cannot be surpassed .. . backed by more than George Burkhardt. New York: and 
2,000 Authorized Wisconsin Service Stations in the United States and UFANArat, VER, 
Canada as well as in 82 foreign countries Roger K. Leathers, Rhode Island 

As an active shareholder in Modern Farm Progress, you can help to “Meritorious Service” 25-year 
increase and safeguard the productive capacity of farm land and man- awards were presented to Russell B 
power by recommending a more extensive use of engine-powered farm Ace and George 3urkhardt, New 


equipment. Write for catalog, Form S-150 and latest bulletin, S-195 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


York, and Joseph Turpin, New Jersey 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


nt Fan & ¢ ‘ 
Cha Mi M Pump 
‘ fale Awan Cor 
\ Income Life M n 
Neu ‘ not 
Hateon ‘ bel 
Heady M it 
‘ ‘ i = 
Certified ¢ Me Cou 
Colo Ady & Pub Con All agents at the convention received a 
ort Warner Cor f Years With Rural Youth Congratulat- 
Kastan Kodak ¢ ) 1 ‘ ing him is newly elected president, R. J. 
Kalwards Laboratory 2  Rensink, Wisconsin. In the center, shar- 
irbank M & “2 
Tire & West Coast I ing the admiration of all 4-H club leaders 
(ieneral Chemical T. A, Erickson is Mabel Smilanich, 


Hale Fire Pump “4 “\ s ‘ 2 who started as club agent under him 
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New elected officers for 1957 are 
Rebecca Dea, Massachusetts, treas- 
urer; Jacqueline Hunt, West Virginia 
secretary; R. J. Rensink, Wisconsin 
president; Arlene Martin, Connecti 
cut, first vice president; Peter Mart- 
ens, New Jersey, second vice presi- 
dent; and Directors Elizabeth Rope: 
New Hampshire; Ralph Kirch, Michi- 
gan; Dorothy Flint, New York: and 
Donald Furrer, lowa.—End 


* 


NACCA 


National Officers 


President: R. J. Rensink, Manitowoc, Wi 
Ist Vice President: Arlene Martin, Litch 
field, Conn 
2nd Vice President: Pete Marten Jt 
New Brunswick, N.J 
Secretary: Jacqueline Hunt, Charleston 
Va 
Treasurer 


Mass 


Rebecca Dea Northamptor 


NACCA Directors 


Ralph Kirch, Grand Rapi Mic! 
Elizabeth Roper, Conway N.H 
Don Furrer, Indianola, Ia 

Dorothy Flint, Mineola, N.Y 

Sarah Harman, Parkersburg, W. Va 


Committee Chairmen 
Publicity 
Wayne Willis, Cooperstown, N.Y 
Exchange Programs 
Rod Hommel, Fonda N Y 
Distinguished Service 
Ray Lamb, Jackson, Mich 


Professional Improvement 
Roger Leathers, East Greenwich, RJ 


Public Relations 
Cecil Eyestone, Independence, Kan 


Membership 
Peter Martens, Jr.. New Brunswick, N.J 


“"\ 4 = ah 


Board of directors of the Louisiana 
County Agents Association for 1957 are: 
Standing, I-r: Danny Magee, West Feli 
ciana Parish; M. L. Cooper, Red River: 
Jessee Peterson, West Carroll. Seated 
George Gieger, Jefferson; S. J. Carter, 
Grant; Charles Miller, Iheria; and Wood 
row Downs, Union. 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


new film 


Be the first to show this authoritative 


instructive 


entertaining 


ideal for 

classroom 
Or 

club use 


and unusual new film, It traces the 
growth of the poultry industry in a most 
interesting way takes you into the 
research laboratories 
disease conquering products are devel 


shows how 
oped . takes you onto the farm to 
see how these products help poultrymen 
produce more and better poultry and 
eggs for all the world 

This 16mm. film, in full color, was 
prepared for use in Colleges, Universi 
ties, Schools, Grange, 4-H Club meet 


ings, etc, It is a practical teaching aid 
and is highly informative yet entertain 
ing; it contains no “commercials.” 

To have a film scheduled for your use 
without delay and at no charge, or for 
further details, write today to 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE 
SERVICE, INC. 


45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


The development of this film 
is another part of our 


“Nation-wide service to the 
poultry industry”’ 


DR. SALSBURY'S 
LABORATORIES 


Charles City, lowa 


robber rat dies 


when you 
warfarin-ize 


\ 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Loox ror Warfarin on 


WORLD'S GREATEST RAT AND 


mouse 
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for school and 


By TT. J. Wakeman 


Virginia Polytechnic 
Blacksburg, Va 


Institute 


@ TAKE THE TIME this 

plan Improvements in your farm 
Al- 
though your present program is an 
effective one, there may be ways of 
improving it 

It is usually the best practice to have 
as many of your students participating 
as possible. They will offer good sug- 


year to 


mechanics educational program 


vestions 
about 


develop a possessive attitude 
the department, and 
helping hand. You will be 
good example for them to use at home 


lend a 
setting a 


Here are some possibilities 

1. With your groups, determine how 
you can improve the environment both 
inside and outside of your vocational 


agriculture building 


unfinished 
that are valueless 


a. Dispose of projects 


Some of these 


have occupied shop space for 
years 
b. Find new, less needed, storage 


space for unfinished projects that 
have a value 

c. Find a new home for all junk, 
broken desks, broken chairs, stage 
scenery, oil drums, empty paint 
containers, canned surplus foods, 
bags of fertilizer, and unrelated 
teaching material 

the 

modeling cabinets, benches, etc 


Determine necessity of re- 
e, Determine what painting should 
be done 
f. Determine 
should be 


Determine 


new furniture 
requested. 


if any 

what equipment is 

needed for removing dust, shav- 

ings, and smoke 

h. What air conditioning equipment 
is needed? 


Outside 


a. Determine what cleaning-up 
would be helpful, such as dispos- 
ing of wood and metal scraps 
sawdust, ashes, etc. The orderly 
stacking of usable lumber and 
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on-the-farm 


Plan to Improve Shop Work 


metal wherever it may be located 
improves the environment. 

b. Remove paint from outside walls 
that may have been left there 
accidently while cleaning paint 
brushes. 

c. Should there be any grading 
done, seed sown, or shrubbery 
planted in the spring? 

2. Determine what materials are 
needed for teaching opportunities in 
maintenance and operation of ma- 
chinery. 

a. What machinery is needed and 
what can be secured from class 
members? 

b. What materials needed 
lubricants, fittings, preservatives? 


Good Maintenance Counts 


There should be a realization by the 
students that when effective mainte- 
nance jobs are taught, there is less 
need for repair jobs. A machine well 
maintained, compared to one with lit- 
tle care, can be used for demonstra- 
tions 

3. Determine what 
terial is needed and possible sources 
for practice and project work: 


teaching ma- 


‘CORNELIUS: 


COUNTY Ad! 


a. Scrap wrought iron 

b Scrap malleable iron 

c. Scrap cast iron 

d. Rusty bolts 
hoops for practicing loosening 
rusty nuts with carbon are torch 

e, Usable lumbe: 

f. Tin 

g. Student-owned 
laboratory teaching 


silo 


and nuts on 


ac hinery for 


opportunities 


Students Have Supplies 

Many of the supplies 
tained from the students. This not only 
reduces the cost for buying materials 
but it adds interest. Furthermore 
metals found on discarded machinery 


iobs 


J 


may be ob- 


are best for practice because they 


are of the same material and shape 
found on modern machinery. Many 
times a cooperative junk dealer will 
supply wrought, malleable, and 
machinery parts by the pound 

4. Care of equipment 

When equipment is not being used 
the parts should have a 
preservative applied to prevent rust 
Hand tools rust due to 


cast 


unpainted 


moisture ac- 

ventilated tool 
These and other 
similar practices should be followed 
by the facility improvement groups of 


cumulation in poorly 
rooms and cabinets 


the farm shop progran 


Keep Proper Specimens 

5. Obtain and preserve specimens of 
good workmanship for teaching pur- 
poses. 

At least one project showing good 
workmanship in each of the farm shop 
teaching areas should be available for 
evaluation by the 
similar projects. Thi: 


tudents making 


not as much 


of a chore as it may seem to be. It is 
difficult to explain a good welding 
bead or a rafter-cut without an 


example. It is like teaching tractor 
maintenance without tractor or 
swimming without water. If such 
projects are not available, it is time 


well spent to make them. The projects 
need not be large ones 


| 
iC \ 


6. Organize supplies in open cabi- 
nets by sections of work so you may 
locate them at once. 

Do not use drawers for supplies 
unless you have an “open hunting 
season” for supplies. Well organized 
supplies and teaching material will 
help to reduce ulcers in many of our 
teachers. 

Good planning pays!—End 


These are the newly elected officers of the 
Montana Association of County Agricul- 
tural Agents. L-r: A. C. Kegel, second vice 
president, Custer-Powder River county; 
Henry Mikkelson, president, Sanders 
county; and Alex Haburchak, secretary- 
treasurer, Daniels county. 


* 
-—IDEAS that WORK—, 


New Use for An 
Old Washing Machine 


By removing the wringers from 
an old washing machine and in- 
serting a windlass in its place, we 
devised an easy way to draw 
water from a well. The motor 
is used to turn the windlass and 
the mechanism that formerly de- 
termined the direction of the 
wringers will permit lowering 
and raising the water bucket 
with no greater effort than a flip 
of the wrist. 

The one in the photo is at- 
tached to a well about 70 feet 
deep, and it requires about one 
minute to lower and raise the 
bucket. Also, this one has been 
in operation for about one year 
and has given no trouble during 
this period.—James M. Coburn, 
Institutional-On-Farm Training 
Instructor, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted idea 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR worl 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


for 


Wall 
V5: 


LOOK POR THE 


Ph 


OF TOF QUALITY 


| G00D Seed j is GOOD Business 


Nowhere in the nation are stricter regulations enforced than on 
Colorado CERTIFIED Seed Growers and Marketers, whose seeds 
are certified only after meeting the highest standards for superior 
qualities. 


Exceptionally vigorous, healthy plants are the result of plant Colorado 
CERTIFIED Seeds, which have the advantage of being produced fi: 
rugged crops grown in Colorado’s high altitude and ideal clima 

You reap no better than you plant—and you can plant no better thar 
Colorado CERTIFIED Seeds. 


Ask your Dealer for These Superior Quality CERTIFIED 
COLORADO CLIMATE — The Magic Ingredient 


For Further Information Contact A G-5415 
Seed Certification Service, Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, Colorado 


COLORADO ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Agricultural Products Division, Denver 


Designed with the Farm and Vo-Ag 
Shop in Mind 


FREE! 


for big catalog on wood and meta 


Write 
ting band saws, planers, drill pre nte) 
saw tables, shapers, saw-joints 

sanders, band filers, abrasive finishe ha 
cutters, lathes, wet tool grinds 


MONOMASTER 10-INCH 
TILTING ARBOR SAW 


BOICE- CRANE COMPANY 


1005 Central Avenue Toledo 6, Ohio 


BOICE-CRANE POWER TOOLS 


RUGGED + ACCURATE + SAFE + EXTRA CAPACITY 


For Judging Pictorials and Colored Breed Pictures 
Write to 
SERVICE SECTION 


Better Farming Methods 
Sandstone Building Mount Morris, Ill 
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MOLASSES 


for 
PRESERVING SILAGE 
SWEETENING FEEDS 


Omalass is 90% black 
strap molasse cle hy 
drated. Takes less, 
costs less because it’s 

and 
Cjuar 


concentrated 
there's no waste 
anteed dry, free 
ing. Write for 


FREE 


Magnetic Breeding Calculator 
if you send local feed dealer's 


flow 
folder, 


name 


Or fa 1901 EUCLID 
DES MOINES 13, IA. 


NEW MEYER HAY CONDITIONERS 


| 
af 


Cuts curing time 
as leaves (stem 

not merely 
hay retains up sOU 
(Vitamin A) more 
phosphorous and digestive nutments Hay 
remains soft and pliable Danger of sun 
burning and rain spoilage reduced New 
LOW PRICED MODELS for your pre 
ent mower cut and condition at 
Years ahead of all other 

Write for FREE Folder and Prices Today! 


MEYER MFG. CO 


BOX 4280 MORTON, ILLINOIS 


in half tems dry fast 
are crushed entire length 
broken) for Top-Quality 
more carotene 
more protein, 60" 


ame time 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM LEVEL 


Accurate, 
Durable 

and Complete 
for Terracing, 
Ditching, Irrigat 
ing, Tile Drain- 
ing, Grading, 
Running 
Lines, Turn- 
ing Angles 
and etc. 


The Bos- 

trom is 

used and en- 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 
sion Service & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every. 
where, 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you, 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
120 Stonewall St ATLANTA, GA, 


Helpful Booklets 


Check them this month! 
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Extension Leaders Honored 


W A Sutton, 
Avricultural 
C.G 
lege 


Georgia 
Service, and 
Clemson Col- 
South 


honored by 


director, 
Extension 
Cushman, leader, 
dairy extension work, 
Carolina, 
The Progressive 

Sutton 
named “Man of 
to Southern Agriculture,” while 
Cushman was named “1956 Man of 
the Year in So. Carolina Agriculture.” 


were recently 


Farmer magazine 
being 


Service 


was honored by 


the Year in 


* 
Young Men in Extension 


(Continued from page 44) 
training program. First, he says, 
three months of extension work 
isn’t enough to the whole 
field. Secondly, the students sel- 
dom have had adequate training in 
agriculture to help farmers with 
technical problems. 

Even though the are 
young and haven't gotten their de- 
grees, rural people have accepted 
them readily. “County directors 
high in praise of how the 
trainees fit in, handle responsibil- 
ity,” Soults said. “I think 95 per- 
cent of the boys did very well.” 


learn 


trainees 


are 


Trainees Like Work 

Both trainees and administrator 
think the will be 
ficial in 


program bene- 
the future 
getting more men in the extension 
field. One trainee said, “I liked 
the work and I know the other 
guys did too. Of all the students 
that spent the this 
training program, I believe three- 
fourths of them 


because it is 


summer in 


are planning to go 
into extension.” 

When asked how the 
started, Soults replied that it was 


idea 


Canada thistles? 


Now You Can Kill “Em! 


@ ROBBING PLANTS of chloro 
phyll, the green coloring 


that is so essential to plant growth, i 


matte! 
a new approach to weed control 
A. unique chemical 
that will 
white or pale green 


new 


cause green plant to turn 


1 colo! has been 


used for the 
albinism 


found commonly 


Term 
plant conditions 
chlorosis 

The 


oluble 


chemical j no triazole 


powder that applied a 
pray alter 


Many 
parently re 


diluting with wate: 


pec ot will ap- 


pond pplication ol 


amino triazole Most striking are the 
results of Canada thistle 
with this chemical 

Canada thistle is a persistent deep 
rooted perennial that 
have found difficult to kill 
pons¢ of 
thistle to amino triazole 


Sprayin 


weed farmers 
The first 
Canada 
is chlorosis 
They actually turn white and late: 
die. New growth from underground 
root may 
for some time, but it, too 


symptoms of re 


parts continue to emerge 
is abnormal 


in color and short-lived 


Does Not Kill on Contact 


The ability of amino triazole 
duce 


to re 


chlorophyll, the green plant 


pigment essential for the formation of 
ysynthesis, is 


death of 


carbohydrates by 
probably the cause of the 
susceptible plant 

herbi- 
contact By 
eparation ol 


that 


Amino triazole, u many 


cides, does not kill nD 
using a radio-active | 
ha be found 


triazole is take: o the 


the chemical it 
amino Sap 
stream of the plant l carried to all 
parts of the above- low-ground 
system 
Amino 


triazole will be recom- 


mended this year fo eradication 


of patches of Canada thistl 


Apply Chemical in Spring 
It should be applied in the 
(May) 
are from 6 to 15 in 
growth has been reta 
plowing the treatment 
layed until at lea 


spring 
when Canada thistle plants 

height. If 
led by spring 


ould be de- 


| | tudent vith 4-H background 
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Better Farming 
Methods 


voted FIRST 


Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 
measure a_ publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 


In 1954, through an independent 
survey, 1,719 vo-ag teachers, 
county agents, and soil conserva- 
tionists were asked: Which of the 
three principal leader publications 
they found most helpful. Three 
out of four, receiving all three 
magazines and ranking one most 
helpful, voted BFM first. 


Two additional (independent) 
surveys made since that time show 
the same preference. 


Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 

Again in 1955, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 59 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
123 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $184,741 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods during 
1955. 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 


who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


33,000 copies monthly 


Better Farming 


Meth ads 
BPA 


WATT F N 


Sandstone Building 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


growth has developed. Poor results 
ean be expected with applications 
made in the blossom stage or later 

The commercial amino _ triazole, 
available on the market, is a 50 per- 
cent material. It should be used at 
the rate of 8 pounds per acre (4 
pounds actual amino triazole) or 1 
ounce per square rod, 


Stir Solution Thoroughly 


Amino triazole is a powder. It is 
readily soluble in water. However, 
stirring may be necessary to be sure 
that it is dissolved before using as a 
spray. 

When applied with a field sprayer, 
equipped with a boom, dissolve 8 
pounds of amino triazole in 30 gallons 
of water. This should spray 1 acre. 

If a spray gun is used to apply the 
spray rather than a boom, a dilution 
of 8 pounds in 100 gallons of water is 
suggested per acre 

For small patches, when knap-sack 
type sprayers are used, mix 2 ounces 
of amino triazole per 1 gallon of water 
and apply 1 gallon of the spray solu- 
tion per square rod 


Leave Plants Alone 


Spray should be applied to the 
leaves and stems of the plants. Ma- 
terial applied to the soil is wasted. 

Sprayed plants should not be dis- 
turbed by cutting or by plowing or 
cultivation for at least two weeks 
after the amino triazole is applied. 

Amino triazole acts slowly Effec- 
tive treatments will cause whitening 
or yellowing of plants which usually 
occurs some five or six days after the 
spray is applied. Top growth should 
die in two to three weeks 

New growth from roots may appeat 
throughout the summer after the old 
growth is dead Usually this new 
growth is abnormal, dwarf and white 
or yellow, and will not survive 

Results of treatments should be 
checked the following spring Re- 
treatment of plants that survived may 


be necessary at that time Oliver C 


Lee, Purdue Uni., Lafayette, Ind 


Newly-elected officers and the retiring 
president of the Missouri County Agents’ 
Association are, |-r: Horace Hunt, Cass 
county, secretary-treasurer; Glen Mutti, 
Monroe county, president; H. B. Steele, 
Morgan county, retiring president; and 
Willard James, Pemiscot, viee president 


Sunbeam 


STEWART 
SHEARMASTER 


At the Inter 


them, our suy 

need 
For information on visual aids, wall 
charts, special bulletins on shearing 
write our Livestock Specialist 


AMunbeam CORPORATION 


Dept. 10, 5000 W. Hoosevelt Chieago 50, Il 


Patronize our Advertisers 
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ap sald by leading distributors 


James W. Watt, 69, chairman of the board, Watt 
Publishing Company, died December 31, 1956. 
Kor almost forty years he had been head of the 
company which bears his name. 

He was born at Kirkwall, Orkney Islands, Scot- 
land, March 9, 1887, the son of William and Annie 
(Sinclair) Watt. He emigrated to the United 
States in 1907, where he followed the printing 
trade. He became a naturalized citizen in 1916. 


On December 21, 1912, he was married to Flor- 
ence Allen who was deceased in 1931. One son, 
Leslie A. Watt, was born of this union in 1913. 
In 1982, Mr. Watt was married to Marie Well 
hausen Webster. 

He was foreman of the composing room at the 
Kable Printing Company in Mount Morris, Illinois 
in 1917 when he entered the publishing business 
with A. A. Yoder through the purchase of Poultry 
Tribune magazine. Later, in 1942, with his son, 
Leslie, he purchased the McGregor Magazine 
Agency and relocated it in Mount Morris. 

He was a member of Samuel H. Davis Lodge 96, 
A.F. & A.M., Mount Morris, Illinois; a 32nd degree 
Mason, and a member of the Freeport Consistory ; 
also a member of Tebala Shrine Temple, Rock 
ford, and the White Shrine of Jerusalem. 

Only recently he received a thirty-year member- 
ship certificate from Kiwanis International. 
Several years ago he was made an honorary life 
member of the National Turkey Federation, an 
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Jn Memoriam 


James W. Watt 
1887—1956 


organization which he helped found. ‘This summer 
he was awarded a special citation by the Boy 
Scouts of America, a favorite philanthropy. 

Surviving are his wife, Marie, and one son, 
Leslie, both of Mount Morris; one sister, Mrs. 
James Bruce, Kirkwall, Orkney Islands, Scotland ; 
two step-daughters, Mrs. Frank J. Oblak, Santa 
Maria, California, and Mrs. Keith Curry, Hender- 
son, Nevada; and eight grandchildren. 


With his business acumen and vision, Mr. Watt 
had led an organization which served the poultry 
industry with great success in the publishing field. 

Consequently, the Watt Publishing Company 
grew to become the tenth largest agricultural 
publishing company in the world. Poultry Tribune 
was established in 1895, and today is America’s 
leading magazine for poultry farming. 

In 1927, as the commercial hatchery business 
developed, a special magazine, Hatchery and Feed, 
was originated to serve in that field 

Turkey World was acquired in 1934. It now is 
the only national monthly magazine serving the 
$350,000,000 turkey industry. 

The publishing family also includes Better 
Farming Methods, acquired in 1944, which is the 
leading publication serving agricultural leaders, 
including county agents, vocational agriculture 
teachers, and soil conservationists. 

In 1947, Pacific Poultryman was purchased and 
merged with Pacific Edition of Poultry Tribune. 

Launched in 1950, Broiler Growing was the 
first national publication to serve poultry raisers 
who specialize in producing poultry meat. 

The “baby” in the group of seven specialized 
publications was purchased in May, 1952 as the 
U.S. Egg and Poultry Magazine. The name then 
was changed to Poultry Processing and Marketing. 

Mr. Watt’s influence will be felt for many 
generations. It was his great delight to be asso- 
ciated with growth—not only that of his company, 
but of his community, state, and nation, and 
especially, the men and women who were asso- 
ciated with him in the Watt Publishing Company. 

His life’s record has gone to press in God’s 
record book . rich in chapters dedicated to 
sacrifice, suffering, exemplary stewardship, and 
to his Christian love for his family and others. 
The poultry industry has been benefited signif- 
icantly by his associations and relationships. 

His son, Leslie, dedicated to his ideals, who was 
elected president of the company in 1949, will 
continue to direct its advancement.—0O. A. H. 
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THis 
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PIPE (8 MADE OF 
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POLYETHYLENE 
an Eastman plastic 


Potpethyiene the Brand name of high quality 
merteted by tast 
voducts imc subsidiery of CASTMAN 
COMPANY performance 
end res stonce to types of 
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POLYETHYLENE 
an Eastman plastic 


1932 — EASTMAN’S 25TH YEAR IN PLASTICS 1987 


Durable plastic pipe 


carries a tag like this 


This tag identifies pipe made of Tenite Polyethylene. It 


tough, durable pipe that’s ideal for carrying water for drinkin 


animal watering or wherever cold water must be bi 
location to another. 

Farmers like the many advantages of pipe made of Tenite 
It's light in weight, and hence easy to carry. It's flexible 


around obstacles, and therefore requires fewer angle fittin 


available in rolls, long coupling-free runs are possible 


lengths are desired, it can be cut with a knife and quick! 


simple compression fittings. What's more, pipe made of 
lene resists weathering, corrosion and elec trolytic att 
years of trouble-free service 

Tenite Polyethylene plastic is made by Eastman 
truders who produce the actual pipe. Eastman has pr 
explaining the features and outstanding durability 
this versatile material, and listing many of its farm uss 
copy, write for “What you should know about pips 
Polyethylene.’ Address: EASTMAN CHEMICAL PHO! 


Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSE! 
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The 
» old-fashioned } 
Milk Claw 

is dying 


With us — the milk claw died away back in 
1923. Without a milk claw — Surge rapidly milk- 
ed its way to the top. 


é 
: 


That’s why you don’t find milk claws on the latest 
models of bucket milkers anymore. 


If the milk claw has been rejected on the most 
modern of bucket milkers that may cost $400, how 
can it possibly be a good investment on a pipe line 
milker that may cost you $2,000? 


f 


Just because a milk claw is on a high-priced pipe line 
doesn’t mean that it will milk cows any better than it did 
on a bucket... and on a bucket it could not keep its job. 


When you install a Surge Pipe Line Milker you know 
that you are getting Genuine Surge TUG & PULL cow 
milking that is driving the old-fashioned claw off the 
buckets. You have a modern milking machine. 


TERMS [| BABSON BROS. CO. Yr 
EVERYTHING 2843 W. 19th Street * Chicago 23, Ill. 


ATLANTA © HOUSTON © KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOLIS © SACRAMENTO © SEATTLE © SYRACUSE © TORONTO 
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